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THE SCRAPBOOK 


The Dictator Wears Prada 


P oor Anna Wintour. It’s going to 
be a very good month for her ene¬ 
mies, because the latest issue of Vogue 
shows the rail-thin cultural icon and 
style arbiter to be well behind the 
curve on the biggest international 
fashion trend of the year. Arab de¬ 
mocracy is in, and what’s out are Arab 
dictators—Ben Ali, Mubarak, and 
Qaddafi are just so, well, 2010. But 


in the March 2011 Vogue, Joan Juliet 
Buck pens a jaw-droppingly unctu¬ 
ous profile of the woman behind the 
tyrant who runs Syria, Bashar al- 
Assad’s glam wife Asma. 

The famously fabulous Asma 
seems to pop up every month or so 
in some desperate newspaper’s style 
supplement, but with her own Vogue 
profile, Asma has hit the big time— 
Qatar’s Sheikha Moza must be cry¬ 
ing herself to sleep. Of course the 
Buck article hits all the key details, 
like Asma’s do-gooderness and all 
the NGOs she funds—which is to 
say, Asma feeds Syrians the crumbs 
from the loaf that her husband stole 
from them. 

This passage was especially rich, 
Damascus’s number one power couple 


dropping names, including the big¬ 
gest name of all—Brangelina: 

When Angelina Jolie came with 
Brad Pitt for the United Nations in 
2009, she was impressed by the first 
lady’s efforts to encourage empower¬ 
ment among Iraqi and Palestinian 
refugees but alarmed by the Assads’ 
idea of safety. 

“My husband was driving us all 


to lunch,” says Asma al-Assad, “and 
out of the corner of my eye I could 
see Brad Pitt was fidgeting. I turned 
around and asked, ‘Is anything 
wrong?’ ” 

“Where’s your security?” asked 
Pitt. 

“So I started teasing him—‘See 
that old woman on the street? That’s 
one of them! And that old guy cross¬ 
ing the road? That’s the other one!’” 
They both laugh. 

The president joins in the punch 
line: “Brad Pitt wanted to send his 
security guards here to come and get 
some training!” 

That is funny—although un¬ 
less Brad hires bodyguards with 
Hezbollah pedigrees, they’re going to 
be pretty freaked out with the train¬ 
ing. It’s a classic fish out of water 


storyline—just imagine the look on 
the faces of Brad’s security guys when 
Syrian secret police offer to teach the 
Hollywood heartthrob’s bodyguards 
how to torture prisoners, or wire a 
car with explosives, or help jihadist 
groups get into Iraq to kill U.S. sol¬ 
diers and our allies. 

Having spent some time at Conde 
Nast several years ago, The Scrap¬ 
book is still mystified at how this 
sinister dreck passed muster. How ex¬ 
actly, we wonder, was the Assad puff- 
piece pitched to the editor?... 

(Anna Wintour’s office, lunchtime) 

Anna, nibbling on a DB Bistro 
Moderne hamburger: I don’t know, 
Joan. Isn’t Syria a state sponsor of 
terrorism? 

Joan Juliet Buck: Terrorism is the 
new edgy, Anna. 

Anna: I hated Carlos —my night¬ 
mare, a five-hour long movie about 
seventies’ hairstyles with revolution¬ 
ary politics. Anyway, didn’t they just 
discover a second nuclear facility 
in Syria, right in the outskirts of 
Damascus? 

Joan: John Kerry thinks Asma’s 
great. He’s her biggest fan in 
Washington. 

Anna: Speaking of big hair ... 

Joan: Come on, Anna, he’s going to 
be the next secretary of state. 

Anna: Look, I’m no fan of Miss 
Traveling Pantsuit, but Kerry’s been 
carrying water for the Syrians for two 
years and what do we have to show 
for trying to engage the regime in 
Damascus? Lebanon’s a mess, the 
Syrians are still trying to bring down 
Maliki in Iraq, and Bashar and that 
crew have got the Saudis more wired 
than a 19-year-old Brazilian model on 
a coffee and cigarette drip. And then 
where’s that Syria-Israeli track Fred 
Hof over at State keeps talking about? 
How’s that whole “peace park” on the 
Golan Heights working out? I don’t 
like it, Joan—let’s look for another 
profile. Doesn’t Clooney have a new 
girlfriend? Or what about something 
with Angie and Brad? ... ♦ 
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Liberal Newsrooms, 
Cont. 

O ne of the unexpected dividends 
of the crisis of the American 
newspaper is that the large metro¬ 
politan dailies, as they inexorably 
shrink in size and staff, no longer 
bother with any sort of pretense about 
editorial independence or objectivity. 
Newspapers like the New York Times 
and the Washington Post are now un- 
apologetically partisan. 

The Scrapbook spends a fair 
amount of time—wasted time?— 
chronicling this all-too-obvious de¬ 
velopment: newspaper stories that 
might easily have been drafted in 
the Office of Communications at the 
Democratic National Committee, 
or by MoveOn.org, where the adjec¬ 
tives and modifiers and adverbs and 
descriptive phrases leave no doubt 
where a writer’s sentiments lie. 

A typical example is a recent story 
in the Washington Post about the ap¬ 
pearance of author Amy ( Battle Hymn 
of the Tiger Mother) Chua at a local 
bookstore. As might be expected, 
Chua’s presence stimulated much 
lively discussion and impassioned 
argument, some of it political in its 
overtones, which the reporter (Mon¬ 
ica Hesse) described as divisions be¬ 
tween “permissive lefty parents” and 
“frightened righty wing nuts.” Strike 
One. But what took our breath away 
was this passage: 

If “Tiger Mom” had been written by a 
woman of a different nationality ... it 
might not have raised so many hackles. 
But this book came on the heels of that 
weirdly racist Citizens Against Gov¬ 
ernment Waste commercial—the one 
where the futuristic Chinese professor 
cackles maniacally over the downfall 
of America—and at a time of concern 
about the U.S. economy and American 
children’s ability to compete. 

Weirdly racist? The Scrapbook im¬ 
mediately repaired to YouTube and 
watched the commercial—twice— 
and concluded that the only way to 
understand Hesse’s strange com¬ 
ment is to assume that, for the Post’s 
“Style” section, any depiction of any 
particular nationality (Italian, Dan- 
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ish, Australian, Honduran) must be, 
by definition, “weirdly racist.” In fact, 
that Citizens Against Government 
Waste commercial, which was broad¬ 
cast last fall and effectively played off 
America’s accelerating indebtedness 
to the People’s Republic of China, fea¬ 
tured a Mandarin-speaking Chinese 
economist, a futuristic lecture hall, 
and a roomful of apparent Chinese 
undergraduates. At no time did the 
professor’s voice, or behavior, suggest 
anything approaching a caricature; 
his words were delivered in markedly 
sober tones, and he didn’t “cackle ma¬ 
niacally” at the end of his remarks. 
(“Quietly chuckled” would have been 
a more accurate description.) 

But as we know, from the Post’s 
point of view, there is no more de¬ 
monizing assertion than to accuse 
somebody—anybody—of racism, 
even if race and racism have noth¬ 
ing whatsoever to do with the topic at 


Airhead 

mi 

hand. Indeed, The Scrapbook might 
just as easily complain that Monica 
Hesse’s choice to write about Amy 
Chua, instead of another visiting au¬ 
thor, was “weirdly racist” in its own 
way. But then we were reminded that, 
not so long ago, the last newsroom 
fistfight in the history of the Wash¬ 
ington Post broke out over a veteran 
editor/writer’s complaint that another 
article by Monica Hesse was “total 
crap” and the “second worst story 
I have seen in ‘Style’ in 43 years.” 

What, The Scrapbook wonders, 
was the worst? ♦ 

Crazy for Crazy U 

C ongratulations are in order to 
Scrapbook colleague Andrew 
Ferguson, a senior editor of this 
magazine, on the publication of his 
new book Crazy U, which tells the 
(hilarious and poignant) story of his 
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struggles getting his son through the 
college admissions process. 

Regular readers of Ferguson’s work 
in these pages (as well as of his previ¬ 
ous books Fools’ Names, Fools’ Faces 
and Land of Lincoln: Adventures in 
Abe’s America) are unlikely to be sur¬ 
prised by the excellence of his latest 
book. Still, we were pleased to see the 
nonfiction editor of the Washington 
Post’s Book World, Steven Levingston, 
give Crazy U a rave review: 

It may seem strange to say that a 
book so full of heartache is a plea¬ 
sure to read, but Ferguson’s story¬ 
telling is irresistible. You root for 
the obsessive, well-meaning dad and 
his lackadaisical son, and you laugh 
out loud over their college-app tug of 
war. There’s the son telling his high 
school counselor that in college he 


wants to major in beer and paint his 
chest in the school colors at football 
games, prompting Dad to snap later: 
“It’ll be a big help when he writes 
your recommendation.” 

Then there’s Dad handing his pro¬ 
crastinator a book on successful college 
essays and watching the boy vacantly 
turn it over in his hands. “I thought 
of the apes coming upon the obelisk 
in the opening scene of‘2001: A Space 
Odyssey,’” Dad writes. “He did every¬ 
thing but sniff it.” And here’s Dad 
encountering a mother who gloats that 
she and her daughter worked three 
solid months on the essays every day 
after school, plus weekends. “We did 
three months of work too,” he tells her, 
“in twelve days.” 

It’s almost enough to make us re¬ 
tract the preceding item! Ferguson’s 
Crazy U comes out March 1. Be sure 
to buy a copy (or two). ♦ 
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CASUAL 


Qaddafi’s Classics 


O ne sunny afternoon, in 
1999, walking along Stassi- 
nos Avenue in Nicosia, I 
noticed a glass-enclosed 
message board attached to a high iron 
fence. It contained a large poster of 
Colonel Muammar Qaddafi, held up 
by thumb tacks, and several notices of 
forthcoming events—most of which 
had occurred in the distant past. I had 
stumbled on the Libyan embassy—or 
People’s Bureau, in Qaddafi nomencla¬ 
ture—in Cyprus. 

At that juncture, relations between 
Libya and the United States were in 
the deep freeze; but I was in a socia¬ 
ble mood, and naturally curious about 
the Great Socialist People’s Libyan 
Arab Jamahiriya (Qaddafi’s nomen¬ 
clature again), and thought it would 
be interesting to present myself as 
an American journalist and see how 
far I got. Unfortunately, the gate was 
locked, and there were no signs of life 
within the embassy, a large, slightly 
shabby structure set back some dis¬ 
tance from the street. 

But the following evening, taking 
a moonlit walk after dinner, I passed 
the embassy again and saw that the 
gate was open and the building fully 
lit. I walked across the courtyard and 
rang the bell. No one answered. I rang 
again—and then noticed that the door 
was ajar, and so pushed it open. 

Crossing the vestibule, I beheld 
a gigantic, wood-paneled room, one 
wall of which was covered with swol¬ 
len bookshelves, and in the middle, a 
large, blaring television set. About a 
dozen men—some in suits, others in 
shirtsleeves—were purposefully mill¬ 
ing about, ascending and descending a 
nearby staircase, stopping to gaze at the 
TV, talking among themselves. After 
a moment, one of the younger men 
noticed me standing at the threshold 
and came forward. 

Of course, I had no idea how I 
would be received, so I was pleasandy 


surprised when, having identified 
myself, I was greeted with what might 
be called diplomatic warmth. The 
young man was soon joined by two or 
three older colleagues, who seemed 
to take my status (and idle curiosity) 
very much in stride. I was not asked 
for identification, or questioned in any 
way at all, but invited to tour the prem¬ 
ises. Conversation about Libyan for¬ 



eign policy was slightly awkward, quite 
apart from the language difference; 
but my questions about the People’s 
Bureau, and the Qaddafi regime gener¬ 
ally, were answered conscientiously. 

At some point I must have remarked 
on the wall of books (all in Arabic, I 
could see), for there was sudden, rather 
animated, discussion among my hosts, 
who led me into an adjoining wood- 
paneled anteroom. All four of the walls 
in this windowless, high-ceilinged 
chamber were covered in bookshelves 
as well, and just as I absorbed the inter¬ 
esting fact that these books were in 
European languages, not Arabic, the 
younger man stepped back a foot and 
gestured toward the shelves. 

“Please,” he said, “if there are any 
books you would like to have, we want 
you to take them with you.” 


This unexpected offer put me in an 
obvious quandary: Of course I would 
be interested to see what the shelves 
contained, but I was more than a 
little embarrassed by this unconven¬ 
tional specimen of Libyan etiquette. 
So I quickly surveyed the shelves and 
pulled out two or three titles—a Brit¬ 
ish book on the Arabs and medieval 
Europe, another on the U.N. partition 
of Palestine, an English glossary of the 
Koran—and offered thanks. 

To my surprise, the Libyans seemed 
slightly disappointed that I had not 
cleared out several meters from the 
shelves, but I explained that I had to 
transport these heavy volumes a long 
way home. At this juncture one of the 
older staffers, who had been eyeing 
me with a certain reserve, intervened. 
There was another lively discussion, 
and the upshot was that I couldn’t 
leave without a few souvenir publi¬ 
cations from Colonel Qaddafi him¬ 
self. So I was ceremonially presented 
with, among others, The Islamic World 
Is Being Subjected to a New Invasion 
(1987) and The Revolutionary Declara¬ 
tion Made By Brother Col. Muammar 
al Qadhafi on the Occasion of the Ninth 
Anniversary of the Great First of Septem¬ 
ber Revolution (1978), a handsome little 
edition of the colonel’s famous Green 
Book, and (my favorite) the finely 
bound transcript of a seminar on the 
Islamic-Christian Dialogue (1976), 
presided over by Qaddafi in Tripoli, 
featuring dozens of foreign delegates, 
a huge contingent from the Vati¬ 
can, and Stokely Carmichael (spelled 
“Stockcy Carmeachel”) of the U.S.A. 

A poignant note was struck by the 
young man who had first greeted me. 
He explained with some excitement 
that the recent lifting of U.N. sanctions 
allowed Libyans to travel abroad. He 
had asked the most questions of me, 
and was clearly anxious to correspond. 
But when I asked him to write down 
his email address, he struggled might¬ 
ily to render it in English—which, 
when I returned home, I failed to deci¬ 
pher. I hope he’s all right. 

Philip Terzian 
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editorial Standard 

Obama Squeaks Up 


A ferry carrying Americans and other foreigners arrives at the harbor in Valletta, Malta, Friday, February 25, 2011. 


A t last Wednesday’s White House briefing, CNN’s 
Ed Henry asked new flack Jay Carney why it 
had taken President Obama so long to speak out 
about the violence in Libya. 

“The president puts out statements on paper some¬ 
times,” Carney explained. 

Later that day, the president did speak viva voce. He 
began with this assurance: “First, we are doing every¬ 
thing we can to protect American citizens. That is my 
highest priority.” This echoed his secretary of state from 
the day before: “The safety and well-being of Americans 
has to be our highest priority.” 

Really? The safety and well-being of Luxembourg- 
ers abroad is (perhaps) the highest priority of the gov¬ 
ernment of Luxembourg. But Luxembourg is not a great 
power. The highest priority for the government of the 
United States has to be to defend and advance the core 
foreign policy interests of the United States. And in the 
case of the Libyan uprising, the passivity of the Obama 
administration has damaged America’s interests and 
standing around the world. 

Now, we don’t dismiss the importance of attending 


to the well-being of Americans abroad. Needless to say, 
the government is right to be concerned about our dip¬ 
lomats, their family members, and other Americans in 
Libya. Indeed, it might have been a good idea to deploy 
assets other than a pathetic rented ferry that couldn’t 
handle choppy waters to get them out of there. And of 
course, the Obama administration should have made it 
clear, and should continue to make it clear to all con¬ 
cerned in Libya, what consequences would follow to any¬ 
one who harms Americans or impedes their departure. 

Still: The attitude that, in a crisis like this, “The 
safety and well-being of Americans has to be our high¬ 
est priority,” tends to render the United States mute and 
impotent. The mere presence of Americans in a foreign 
country in turmoil becomes an excuse for inaction. 

But a great power need not render itself powerless. 
There are plenty of things the Obama administration 
could have been doing, and could be doing, to influence 
the situation in Libya. A vocal defense of liberty, support 
for governments that enjoy the consent of the governed, 
and forceful condemnation of the crimes Muammar 
Qaddafi is now perpetrating against his people would be 
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a start. And there are many policy options available to 
the president. In conjunction with our NATO allies, he 
can send more naval assets to the Mediterranean. He can 
establish a no-fly zone over Libyan airspace and consider 
other forms of military and covert action. He can direct 
the Treasury to freeze the assets of the Libyan govern¬ 
ment and the Qaddafi family. He can establish lines of 
direct humanitarian aid to the population. He can con¬ 
sider halting the importation of Libyan oil into the 
United States. These and other such actions would not 
be without risk or cost. But they would put the United 
States squarely on the side of an oppressed people against 
a terrorist-friendly dictator. And 
they would increase the likeli¬ 
hood that the crisis is resolved 
quickly with the overthrow of 
Qaddafi, and without any fur¬ 
ther crimes against humanity 
or the dissolution of Libya into 
civil war. 

Indeed, the dithering of 
the Obama administration has 
raised a more fundamental ques¬ 
tion: Have our elites—and not 
just those running the Obama 
administration—become so 
encumbered by self-doubt, so 
weakened by sophistication, so 
seduced by the excuses provided 
by the claim of helplessness, that 
they are incapable of acting deci¬ 
sively? Once Americans tried to 
seize every moment of opportu¬ 
nity. Now we are far more likely 
to stand back and watch history 
unfold, while explaining why we can’t do anything to 
shape that history. After all, our foreign policy estab¬ 
lishment explains condescendingly, the challenges are 
daunting. So many forces are beyond our control. The 
risks are great. The obstacles are overwhelming. 

There is another word for this widespread attitude of 
passive self-doubt. That word is decadence. 

Last week’s farcical ferry, bobbing aimlessly in the 
waters off Tripoli, was an image for our government’s 
embrace of helplessness, for its acceptance of decline. It 
recalled the downed helicopters in Iran in early 1980, 
emblems of the failed Carter administration. But at least 
President Carter sent helicopters. In so doing he over¬ 
ruled his secretary of state, who wished to do nothing. 
So far, this president is performing in this crisis at a sub- 
Jimmy Carter level of assertiveness and command. 

It doesn’t have to be this way. Obama is the same 
president, after all, who rejected counsels of defeatism in 
Afghanistan and surged troops into theater, where we are 
now making remarkable progress on the battlefield—and 


even beginning to see political progress. There is also, 
lest we forget, the recent example of the successful surge 
in Iraq, a policy implemented when sophisticates across 
the globe counseled American retreat. 

Self-doubt and paralysis are not only problems for the 
Obama administration. Mike Huckabee is a frontrunner 
for the Republican presidential nomination. Last 
Wednesday, as President Obama was waxing ineffectual 
in the White House, Huckabee met with journalists a few 
blocks away at the St. Regis Hotel. Someone asked him 
about the war in Afghanistan. “What does the endgame 
look like here?” he wondered. “I can’t see a conclusion.” 

And Huckabee continued: 
“You go to Afghanistan and 
look around and you say, ‘My 
gosh, am I in a country or on 
the surface of the moon?’ ” 
Well, let’s answer Hucka- 
bee’s question: The attacks 
of September 11, 2001, did 
not come from the surface of 
the moon. They came from a 
country called Afghanistan. 
There are people living there, 
people who threaten us. And 
there are other people liv¬ 
ing there, men, women, and 
children who deserve a bet¬ 
ter life and a respite from 
chaos. And, not incidentally, 
more than a hundred thou¬ 
sand American soldiers and 
Marines are fighting there 
too. Is it really appropri¬ 
ate for a man who would be 
commander in chief to indulge in cheap throwaway lines 
about such a place? 

In the final analysis, we suppose, Huckabee’s musings 
on the fate of Afghanistan really don’t matter. But it does 
matter when, among political leaders in both parties, 
cleverness replaces seriousness, and ducking responsibil¬ 
ity becomes an art form. 

One sees today across America, often within the same 
parties and institutions and even individuals, two ten¬ 
dencies at work, two forces competing for dominance: a 
decline into cynicism and decadence, and a surge toward 
responsibility and renewal. In this respect, Libya and 
Afghanistan—and for that matter the showdown in Wis¬ 
consin and the budget battles on Capitol Hill—are not 
simply separate events. They are different scenes in an 
ongoing drama. It’s a drama nicely summed up in that 
wonderful playground taunt: “Are you a man or a mouse? 
Squeak up.” 

Last week the Obama administration squeaked up. 

— William Kristol 


There are many things the 
president can do. He can 
send more naval assets 
to the Mediterranean. He 
can establish a no-fly zone 
over Libyan airspace, and 
consider other forms of 
military and covert action. 
He can direct the Treasury 
to freeze the assets of the 
Libyan government and the 
Qaddafi family. 
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Madison, Wisconsin 
adison is 30 square miles 
surrounded by reality,” 
quipped Republican Wis¬ 
consin governor Lee Dreyfus in 1978. 
At no point in the past three decades 
have his words been truer than during 
the past two weeks. 

Protesters have taken over the capi- 
tol building. They bang on drums at all 
hours of the day. “Freedom! Democ¬ 
racy! Union!” is one of their favor- 
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ite chants. Their goal, of course, is 
preventing a vote on Governor Scott 
Walker’s budget bill that would change 
the benefits and collective bargaining 
rights for public employee union mem¬ 
bers. To achieve that end, the state’s 14 
senate Democrats have fled to a hotel 
in Illinois in order to deny the quorum 
needed for a budget vote. 

Outside, public school teachers, 
along with a smattering of socialists, 
other state workers, and their own chil¬ 
dren, rally against the legislation. “I 
want everybody to jump the f— up in 
solidarity,” musician Tom Morello tells 


the crowd gathered on February 21. 
“I’m sorry if there are some children in 
the audience, but the struggle for jus¬ 
tice is not always rated PG-13.” 

“No matter whatever Scott Walker, 
the Mubarak of the Midwest, says, this 
land is your land,” continues Morello, 
formerly of the funk metal band Rage 
Against the Machine, before singing 
“This Land Is Your Land.” 

Mubarak/Walker comparisons are 
prevalent. So are signs equating Walker 
to Hider. “In 1933, [Hitler] abolished 
unions, and that’s what our governor is 
doing today,” Democratic state senator 
Lena Taylor said in front of a camera 
before she skipped town. Not to be out¬ 
done, some clever Teamsters have come 
up with their own signs: “Hosni + Hit¬ 
ler = Walker.” 

To help mock the Madison/Cairo 
comparisons, Comedy Central’s The 
Daily Show even brought in a live 
camel. The poor thing, obviously not 
used to snow and ice, got tripped up by 
a metal fence, fell to the ground, and 
brayed pathetically until firefighters 
rescued it. 

As surreal as the scene in Madison 
has been in recent weeks, it may be the 
new reality of American politics (well, 
without the camel). The protests were 
kicked off, after all, by Walker’s attempt 
to deal with the $3.6 billion hole in 
the state’s biennial budget, a problem 
not unique to Wisconsin. The unrest 
in Madison could spread to other state 
capitals where governors try to rein in 
out-of-control spending on the pen¬ 
sions and health care benefits of union¬ 
ized government workers. The fight in 
Madison may very well play out on the 
national stage if and when Congress 
attempts to slash the federal deficit— 
which is about one thousand times big¬ 
ger than Wisconsin’s. 

Yes, the reaction in Wisconsin has 
been extraordinarily fierce because 
Walker is trying to roll back union 
power by limiting the collective bar¬ 
gaining rights of school teachers to 
wages. But as Walker tells it, this is the 
only way to get the state’s fiscal house 
in order “now—and in the future,” as 
he said during a televised address to 
Wisconsinites on February 22. 

Teachers’ union representatives are 
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willing—or at least say they’re will¬ 
ing—to concede the “now” part. But 
they want to preserve collective bar¬ 
gaining rights largely in order to pro¬ 
tect themselves from reductions to their 
benefits in the future. Concessions are 
worth it in the short term if they help 
teachers preserve a defined benefit pen¬ 
sion system found almost nowhere in 
the private sector and Cadillac health 
insurance plans. 

So teachers are offering to accept 
Walker’s proposal that they contribute 
5.8 percent of their salary to their pen¬ 
sion (up from almost nothing) and pay 
about 12 percent for health insurance 
premiums (up from about 6 percent). 
That’s real money: about $4,000 before 
taxes for a teacher making $50,000 in 
base pay. But the increased contribu¬ 
tions would still be only about half 
what a typical worker pays. With these 
two changes, Walker’s office projects 
school districts would save about $1 bil¬ 
lion over two years—roughly the same 
amount by which the new budget will 
reduce state oudays to the schools. 

If teachers are willing to make these 
concessions, why is it necessary to 
curtail collective bargaining? While 
Walker’s legislation would require all 
public employees, including teach¬ 
ers, to contribute more to the state¬ 
wide pension program, its increase in 
health insurance premium payments 
does not apply to teachers unless 
implemented by school districts. The 
bill gets rid of collective bargaining for 
benefits in order to give the districts 
the option of increasing health insur¬ 
ance premium payments. 

School districts would be free to 
make up for the reduction in state aid 
in other ways—a local tax increase by 
referendum, for example. Or they could 
switch to the state employees’ health 
plan from the WEA Trust (a health 
insurance company created by the 
teachers’ union). That measure could 
save school districts in the state up to 
$68 million. But again, school districts 
will have the freedom to do that only 
after current contracts expire if collec¬ 
tive bargaining is curtailed. 

The governor concedes that collec¬ 
tive bargaining “sounds, on the sur¬ 
face, fairly reasonable.” But as a for¬ 


mer county executive of Milwaukee, 
Walker has seen the problems that pub¬ 
lic employee unions create. “The law is 
tilted very much towards the collective 
bargaining units, the unions,” Walker 
told me. “We saw that in Milwaukee 
County time and time again.” 

In order to avoid long furloughs or 
laying off workers, Walker tried to get 
unions to agree to modest increases in 
pension or health insurance premium 
contributions. “One year, we tried to 
do, for a couple weeks, a 35-hour work 
week,” he said. “In each case the unions 
told us, ‘Forget it.’ They were willing 
to have us lay off 400 or 500 people or 
more. That’s typically what happens.” 

There are other provisions of Walk¬ 
er’s bill that teachers’ union members 
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loathe. Many resent the bill’s exemp¬ 
tion for police and firefighters. Walker 
said this was “purely a public safety 
issue” done out of concern that police 
would walk off the job. Truant teachers 
have given legitimacy to this concern, 
but it’s hard not to see a political angle 
as well behind the exemption for public 
sector workers who are more popular 
and more likely to vote Republican. 

The bill also includes a provision 
that requires teachers to vote each year 
on union representation, and another 
that would end the automatic deduc¬ 
tion of union dues—as much as $1,000 
per year—from teachers’ paychecks. 
Union representatives see this as a 
naked attempt to break them. Republi¬ 
cans think it’s simply bringing democ¬ 
racy to the unions. 

It’s anyone’s guess how this fight 
plays out in the end. Walker says 
he’s “not budging,” and state senate 
majority leader Scott Fitzgerald says 
the GOP “caucus is solid.” The prob¬ 
lem is that Republicans can’t make 
the senate Democrats come home. 


Pressure may mount on the Demo¬ 
crats as more Wisconsin editorial pages 
call on them to get back to work, layoff 
notices are received by public employ¬ 
ees, and Republicans begin passing 
other legislation that requires a simple 
majority for a quorum. But the choice 
to return is ultimately theirs. 

Both Walker and Majority Leader 
Fitzgerald say it’s procedurally pos¬ 
sible to vote on the collective bargain¬ 
ing part of the bill with a simple major¬ 
ity present for a quorum, which is all 
that’s necessary for “normal business.” 
But they’re opposed to such a move for 
now. They say it’s important to pass all 
the provisions in the budget bill at the 
same time. But the bigger reason may 
be that not all the Republicans have 
the stomach to vote on a stand-alone 
measure. 

They may fear such a vote would 
open them up to charges that collective 
bargaining doesn’t have a budgetary 
impact. It does by helping school dis¬ 
tricts and municipalities absorb reduc¬ 
tions in state aid, but it wouldn’t fall 
under the category of laws that require 
a three-fifths quorum. Republicans 
could become more willing to vote on 
a stand-alone measure if Democrats 
remain in Illinois for weeks or months. 

What may have a real impact on the 
debate’s future are recall elections that 
senators on both sides could face. It 
takes about 10,000 to 20,000 signatures 
to petition for a recall election. With a 
19-14 edge in the 33-seat body, Repub¬ 
licans are one seat shy of controlling 
three-fifths of the senate, and Demo¬ 
crats are three seats short of a majority. 

“I don’t think there’s anybody who’s 
taking the threat of a recall lightly,” 
says Republican state senator Dan 
Kapanke, whose western Wisconsin 
district is represented by a Democrat 
in the U.S. House. “That’s very serious 
and very real.” 

But Kapanke says there are bigger 
concerns than keeping his job. “Do 
we have the backbone to stand up and 
address our fiscal problems?” he asks. 
“At the end of the day, what is Wiscon¬ 
sin going to look like in five years or 
ten years? That’s far more important 
than my job as a state senator or any¬ 
body’s job as a state senator.” ♦ 
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Why the Unions 
Fight 

The stakes in Wisconsin are higher than they look. 

by Daniel DiSalvo 


S cott Walker, Wisconsin’s new 
governor, has brought on a 
showdown with public sector 
unions and their Democratic allies in 
his state. He seeks to get most state 
workers to pay for their pension and 
health benefits, to narrow collective 
bargaining to wages, to stop the state 
from collecting union dues, and to 
require annual union certification 
elections. In response, the unions have 
launched two weeks of angry protests 
in Madison, the state’s capital. Walker 
(in office barely a month) has been 
compared to Hitler, Mubarak, and 
Mussolini, while Democratic state 
senators have spurned democratic 
norms and fled to Illinois to prevent a 
vote on Walker’s bill. Nonetheless, the 
Republican-controlled state assembly 
has forged ahead and voted in favor of 
the measure. 

But does the “assault” (President 
Obama’s term) on public employee 
unions in Wisconsin really require, 
as one former union leader wrote in 
the Nation, “labor’s last stand”? To 
answer this question one must sepa¬ 
rate the wheat from the chaff. Much 
attention has misleadingly focused on 
benefit contributions and collective 
bargaining restrictions, which are not 
the main reasons labor and its allies 
are up in arms. If they were all that 
was at stake, labor would be overre¬ 
acting. But they aren’t. The real issues 
are union dues and certification elec¬ 
tions, both of which would reach into 
unions’ wallets and take away money 
they would otherwise use, in most 
cases, to fund the Democratic party. 
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Most observers, including the 
unions, now agree that Walker can 
legitimately ask for more “shared sac¬ 
rifice” and, with the consent of the 
legislature, force state workers to con¬ 
tribute more to their benefits in an 
effort to shore up the state’s finances. 
Even if Walker’s proposals pass, Wis¬ 
consin workers will still be paying 
far less than the average government 
employee and much less than private 
sector workers do. 

More controversially, the mere 
mention of collective bargaining 
has driven some critics into hysteri¬ 
cal claims that “basic democratic 
rights” are being trampled. Aside 
from the word “rights,” these legal 
provisions share almost nothing 
with civil or constitutional rights. 
Twenty-four states either permit 
no collective bargaining for public 
employees or allow it only to certain 
classes of workers—usually police 
and firefighters. Only 26 states have 
collective bargaining laws covering 
most government workers. Even if 
Wisconsin succeeds in limiting col¬ 
lective bargaining to wages, it will 
remain in the latter category. 

Walker wants to strip unions of 
their right to bargain over benefits 
and work rules and limit the subject 
of bargaining to wages. His rationale 
is that wage increases must be fac¬ 
tored into public budgets immedi¬ 
ately and are more easily restrained 
because voters can see what is going 
on. But the bill for pension and retiree 
health care benefits doesn’t come 
due until the politicians who prom¬ 
ise them are long out of office. And 
there are powerful incentives for poli¬ 
ticians to run up the bill. The unions 
contribute to politicians’ campaigns 


and then lobby those same politicians 
for benefit “sweeteners” as payback. 
Consequently, too many government 
employees receive too much compen¬ 
sation after they stop working. Many 
of the states with the largest unfunded 
benefit liabilities are strong public 
sector union states. But public sector 
collective bargaining is far from the 
sole cause of such unfunded liabili¬ 
ties, and many states without it still 
have them. Wisconsin is doing com¬ 
paratively well on this score. 

And limiting collective bargain¬ 
ing would hardly constitute the 
end of public employee unionism 
in Wisconsin. Police and firefight¬ 
ers’ unions would be exempt under 
the governor’s proposal, and just 
because collective bargaining would 
be legally required only for wages 
doesn’t mean something like bar¬ 
gaining for other things wouldn’t 
happen. In fact, many states infor¬ 
mally bargained with workers’ orga¬ 
nizations prior to the passage of man¬ 
datory bargaining laws. If public sec¬ 
tor unions could continue to spend 
as much as they currently do on elec¬ 
tioneering and lobbying, these infor¬ 
mal channels would still remain. 

So we come to where the rubber 
meets the road: the money unions 
spend on politicking. This money 
originates with taxpayers, who pay 
public employees’ salaries, a portion 
of which is deducted in the form of 
union dues and then used by the 
unions to support, almost exclu¬ 
sively, the Democratic party. The 
public, in effect, subsidizes a power¬ 
ful demand for bigger government 
and higher taxes. 

From the unions’ point of view, 
therefore, Walker’s proposals regard¬ 
ing the mode of dues collection 
poses the biggest threat. Under the 
current arrangement in Wiscon¬ 
sin—called a “closed shop”—pub¬ 
lic employees automatically pay the 
full amount of union dues ($1,100 
per year for teachers), and the state 
deducts those dollars directly from 
their paychecks. Any employee who 
disagrees with the union’s politi¬ 
cal activity must decide to opt out 
of paying dues (beyond the por- 
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An Administration 
Adrift 

What? Us do something about Libya? 
by Stephen F. Hayes 


tion that covers the administrative 
costs of collective bargaining). This 
arrangement means that few work¬ 
ers opt out, and the unions receive 
a large, steady stream of revenue, 
while saving on administrative over¬ 
head. Under Walker’s plan, workers 
wouldn’t pay union dues unless they 
signed a union card. This is called an 
“open shop” and exists in nearly half 
the states. It would, as Walker cor¬ 
rectly told a David Koch imperson¬ 
ator on the phone, “hurt” the unions 
by cutting deeply into their revenue 
and reducing membership. 

In addition, Walker wants to 
require unions to hold an annual elec¬ 
tion to see if a majority in a bargain¬ 
ing unit chooses to retain the union. 
Elections are expensive and time con¬ 
suming. Therefore, even when the 
unions win, elections take away from 
their political operations. When they 
lose, they go out of business. 

If passed, Walker’s proposals will 
diminish the amount of money his 
state’s public employee unions can 
spend on political activity, and they 
will reduce the percentage of govern¬ 
ment workers belonging to unions. 
At a time when the majority of union 
members in the country are govern¬ 
ment employees, “the public sec¬ 
tor unions are the heart and pulse of 
the American labor movement,” as 
AFSCME president Gerald McEntee 
recently said. Therefore, reducing the 
money flowing from public employees 
to the Democratic party means jack¬ 
hammering one of the foundations of 
contemporary liberalism. 

Whatever its merits, especially 
the freeing up of local governments 
to make cuts, Walker’s project isn’t a 
cure-all for his state’s short-term fis¬ 
cal problems. Certainly, having fewer 
public sector unions is no guarantee 
of fiscal sanity in the future, as the 
number of states without strong pub¬ 
lic sector unions that have big budget 
deficits attests. But it probably helps. 
In addition, many states without 
unionized governments have faster¬ 
growing economies, increasing popu¬ 
lations, and better-performing gov¬ 
ernments. The Badger State wants to 
be in that club. ♦ 


O n February 15, thousands 
of demonstrators filled the 
streets of several Libyan cit¬ 
ies demanding the departure of the 
strongman who has ruled the north 
African nation for more than four 
decades. The Libyan regime imme¬ 
diately ordered state-backed militias 
and mercenaries to put down the vio¬ 
lence, with force. A bloody battle fol¬ 
lowed. As the crackdown began, and 
then escalated, it was early afternoon 
on February 16, halfway around the 
world in the State Department brief¬ 
ing room, when the Obama adminis¬ 
tration faced questions about how it 
regarded Muammar Qaddafi. 

“Is Qaddafi a dictator?” 

State Department spokesman EJ. 
Crowley, at the podium for his daily 
briefing, smiled at the question and 
turned his head to call on another 
reporter. 

“Are you stumped?” 

“I’m not stumped,” Crowley 
responded tartly. 

“So what’s your answer to the ques¬ 
tion? Is he a dictator?” 

Crowley smirked. “I don’t think he 
came to office through a democratic 
process.” 

It wasn’t a trick question. Qaddafi 
has survived as the unelected leader 
of Libya through a combination of 
wanton brutality and strategic brib¬ 
ery. His reign has been characterized 
by the systematic suppression of his 
own people and the eager exportation 
of terror. 

Crowley’s answer—uncertain, hesi¬ 
tant, and morally ambiguous—would 
come to symbolize the Obama admin- 
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istration’s response to the massacre in 
Libya. Within days there were numer¬ 
ous, credible reports that the Libyan 
regime was using fighter jets to strafe 
protesters. Regime-hired mercenaries 
from other African countries roamed 
the streets of Libyan cities exercis¬ 
ing Qaddafi-style restraint. First they 
fired warning shots in the air. If that 
didn’t work, they fired at the ground 
near the protesters’ feet. And if the 
demonstrators still refused to disperse, 
the mercenaries gunned them down. 

Early in the morning on February 
21, Qaddafi’s son took to Libyan state 
television with a rambling speech that 
included warnings of further violence. 
“We will fight to the last minute, until 
the last bullet,” he said. A top Libyan 
diplomat who had defended Qaddafi 
for years at the United Nations warned 
of “genocide.” Ibrahim Dabbashi said: 
“His son yesterday somehow declared 
war on the Libyan people, and as we 
translate his words, I think he means 
that he will kill as much as he can 
from the Libyan people and he will 
destroy as much as he can from the 
country.” 

A senior Obama administration 
official was more sanguine about the 
prospect of Qaddafi changing his 
ways. “We are analyzing the speech of 
Saif al-Islam Qaddafi to see what pos¬ 
sibilities it contains for meaningful 
reform,” the senior official said. 

Meanwhile, Libyan diplomats 
across the world resigned their posts. 
Senior Libyan military officials 
refused orders to kill their fellow 
countrymen. And protesters urged 
the West—and the United States—to 
respond. 

On February 21, Secretary of State 
Hillary Clinton denounced generic 
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“violence” and called for an end to the 
“unacceptable bloodshed” in Libya 
without directly condemning Qaddafi 
and those who were carrying out his 
orders. That same day, after nearly 
a week of tumult, the State Depart¬ 
ment issued its first recommendation 
that American embassy families leave 
Libya, according to NBC’s Chuck 
Todd. 

The following day, at an inter¬ 
view in his Pentagon office with 
four journalists, including two from 
The Weekly Standard, Secretary of 
Defense Robert Gates said that the 
ongoing slaughter in Libya was “an 
issue we have to address.” 

“Has there been a NATO discus¬ 
sion about this at all?” 

“No, no,” Gates said. 

“Not even a pre-discussion 
discussion?” 

“No. I think it’s all happened so 
fast.” 

Gates was asked whether the 
United States could quickly establish 
a no-fly zone in Libya. 

“Probably not. I mean we just don’t 
have the capabilities there in terms of, 
you know, the next day or two.” 

“What’s in the bag? What do you 
have, what do we have that could 
speed there?” 

Gates responded: “We don’t have— 
I don’t think we have a carrier in the 
[Mediterranean Sea] right now. The 
Enterprise is down off of Somalia. 
We’ve had the [USS] Kearsarge in the 
Red Sea, but mainly if some kind of an 
evacuation were needed from Egypt. 
But nothing that we would be able to 
do right away.” 

The lack of urgency from the 
administration’s leading hawk was 
alarming. 

“I think that, you know, as I say, 
it’s a very fast-moving situation,” 
Gates said, “and we’re obviously meet¬ 
ing two or three times a day on these 
things. So we are looking at the signs.” 

The president spent February 22 
in Ohio at meetings on his small busi¬ 
ness initiative. And though he spoke 
publicly several times throughout the 
day, President Obama said nothing 
about Libya. 

Yet pressure mounted for the 


White House to do something or, at 
the very least, say something. White 
House press secretary Jay Carney 
took the podium on February 23 to 
answer numerous questions about 
Obama’s bizarre silence. When CBS 
News Radio’s Mark Knoller pushed 
Carney for a better sense of when 
Obama might speak on Libya, Carney 
explained that Obama would be meet¬ 
ing with Clinton that afternoon. 

“This is just a scheduling issue,” 
Carney said. “As I said, the president 
will meet with Secretary of State Clin¬ 
ton this afternoon, his regular meet¬ 
ing, and they will obviously discuss 
Libya. We will have something to say 



Flack Jay Carney: Just a scheduling issue. ’ 


out of that meeting, and if possible, 
the president will speak this afternoon 
or tomorrow.” 

The White House apparently got 
its scheduling issues resolved, mak¬ 
ing it possible for the leader of the 
free world to address the massacre 
in Libya late that afternoon. Twenty- 
four hours after Gates had said he had 
two or three meetings a day on Libya, 
Obama said his national security team 
had been working “around the clock” 
on the crisis. The team had prepared 
for Obama a “full range of options”— 
presumably Obama’s way to let 
Qaddafi know that a military response 
was possible. 

If Qaddafi had been worried that 
he might see American jets overhead 
or even U.S. Marines on the shores of 
Tripoli, the plans Obama announced 
no doubt came as a relief. Undersecre¬ 
tary of State Bill Burns, the president 
said, would be traveling to Europe for 


consultations with allies, and five days 
later Secretary Clinton would be fly¬ 
ing to Geneva for additional meetings. 

If that sounds like a State Depart¬ 
ment-heavy approach to the situation, 
it was. The State Department, having 
failed to remove its embassy person¬ 
nel before Tripoli was a warzone, told 
the White House that any show of 
strength, even a strong condemnation 
of Qaddafi, risked the lives of Ameri¬ 
cans in country. The situation was fur¬ 
ther complicated by the fact that the 
United States had pulled its ambas¬ 
sador from Libya in January—leaving 
the embassy without a leader. So State 
had urged a cautious approach. The 
prospect of another American hostage 
crisis was paralyzing. 

The administration defended this 
extraordinary picture of weakness 
by pointing out that a more forceful 
response had to wait until all Ameri¬ 
cans were evacuated from Libya—an 
argument that might have been more 
convincing if every American had 
been safely out of Libya when Presi¬ 
dent Obama spoke. They were not. 
The Americans were stranded and 
helpless aboard a ferry that could not 
depart because of bad weather. 

Think about that. The State 
Department spokesman couldn’t say 
whether Muammar Qaddafi is a dicta¬ 
tor. An administration official saw in 
a speech promising war the possibility 
of peace. Despite tumult and unrest 
in neighboring Egypt and Tunisia, 
the Obama administration apparently 
made few preparations to evacuate 
diplomatic personnel and their fami¬ 
lies and did virtually no planning for 
the possibility of a regime-led slaugh¬ 
ter. The president did not speak out 
about the unfolding crisis because it 
didn’t fit his schedule. He responded 
by flying diplomats to Europe for 
meetings. 

The president found his footing 
after a slow start on Egypt. And for 
a moment it seemed that the reac¬ 
tive, almost passive foreign policy 
that guided his first two years would 
change. 

It did not. Which leads to one ques¬ 
tion: Is Barack Obama afraid of Amer¬ 
ican power? ♦ 
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The Wave 
Continues 

The people of the Middle East really want 
to choose their leaders, by Reuel Marc Gerecht 


I t is still striking, two months into 
the Great Arab Rebellion, how 
timorously many Westerners greet 
the region-wide uprising. Recogniz¬ 
ing that democratic aspirations may 
be only a small factor in all the tumult, 
many would prefer to focus on the 
particulars of the revolts—the Shiite - 
Sunni split in Bahrain, the Palestinian- 
Jordanian tension in the Hash¬ 
emite Kingdom, the outra¬ 
geous corruption in Tunisia, the 
tribal jealousies and Orwellian 
bizarreness of Muammar Qad- 
dafi’s Libya, the haughty (and 
in private deviant) autocracy in 
Morocco, the too-duplicitous 
dictatorship of Yemeni presi¬ 
dent Ali Abdullah Saleh, and 
the desiccated authoritarianism 
of Hosni Mubarak in Egypt. 

And even though Islam has 
hardly raised its head in all of 
these disturbances —Allahu 
Akbar! is most often uttered as 
a fraternal, please-don’t-shoot 
appeal from young men and 
women to soldiers and not as 
a war cry—the West’s unease 
with all these revolts is clearly 
traceable to the fear that reli¬ 
gion will cause Muslims freed of their 
dictators to run amok. 

Seeing Western parallels with 
1848—rather than the more success¬ 
ful, more cleanly ideological, and thus 
more noble rebellions against com¬ 
munism in 1989—these commenta- 
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tors express, at best, a hopeful diffi¬ 
dence about what is transpiring in the 
Middle East. After all, we expect reac¬ 
tion to triumph in the Muslim Middle 
East—hasn’t it always?—and we can’t 
really embrace the opposition because 
so much of it is culturally unpleasant 
and unpredictable. 

Thus, Americans and Britons, 


who’ve always supplied proficient 
security advisers to the Bahraini royal 
family, are comfortable with Manama’s 
Sunni elite, which is highly Western¬ 
ized—quite capable, for instance, of 
hosting private pool parties where 
Sunni Bahraini women chat with 
Western men. Shiite Bahraini women, 
who’ve been courageously taking 
to the streets, are mostly dressed in 
black chadors. In any sizing up of the 
situation—with the U.S. Fifth Fleet 
anchored in Bahrain, and the chador- 
wearing Iranians across the Gulf— 


these things matter. The Muslim 
Middle East hasn’t produced Vaclav 
Havels or Nelson Mandelas (Egypt’s 
Saad Eddin Ibrahim is as close as we 
get)—resolutely democratic intellectu¬ 
als of stature and moral bearing who’ve 
suffered severely but risen above ven¬ 
geance to inspire a belief that this will 
all work out. 

But these commentators, often 
thoughtful and not mean-spirited 
towards Muslims, are reading the 
dynamics in reverse. It’s the univer¬ 
sal—especially the democratic ideals 
—that have welded together the partic¬ 
ular complaints into revolt. This dem¬ 
ocratic sentiment isn’t sophisticated 
and liberally expressed, but it is deeply 
felt in the most basic and important 
way: Arabs and Iranians want to vote 
for their leaders. Elections for them, as 
for us, are the sine qua non of 
a legitimate political order. 

t is extremely important 
to note that nowhere in 
the rebellious lands have we 
heard Muslim fundamental¬ 
ists openly challenging the 
notion that elections are the 
moral imperative of our time. 
This is new. In Iran, there was 
never any deception on the 
part of the Ayatollah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini about what 
he intended to do. The New 
York Times may have thought 
that the gentleman was an 
“enigma,” Senator Edward 
Kennedy may have seen a tur- 
baned George Washington, 
but that misreading was not 
due to clever obfuscation by 
wily, deceiving mullahs. As the his¬ 
torian Bernard Lewis tried to inform 
the State Department in 1979, Kho¬ 
meini’s writings were crystal clear: 
He intended to establish a theocracy. 
(And even then, a theocracy with 
“elections.”) 

When the Islamic Salvation Front 
arose in Algeria in 1989-90, dur¬ 
ing that country’s only democratic 
moment since the French left in 1962, 
important forces within the Front 
were openly touting their intention 
to establish some kind of religious 
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autocracy. More than anything else, 
the Front wanted revenge against the 
National Liberation Front, the ruling 
party of the military junta, which had 
turned Algeria into a lifeless socialist 
police state. 

The fiery orator and political pow¬ 
erhouse within the Islamic Salvation 
Front, Ali Belhadj, was terrifyingly 
honest in his intention to make par¬ 
liament subservient to the Holy Law. 
But even with Belhadj we could see an 
Islamist trying to come to terms with 
the obvious fact that ordinary Alge¬ 
rians really liked the idea that they 
should freely elect their leaders. Bel¬ 
hadj thought democracy an engine of 
licentiousness, but he was well aware 
that democratic sentiments were pow¬ 
erfully competitive with his own cher¬ 
ished Islamist ideals. Other important 
voices within the Front were much 
more torn by the competition between 
God’s Law and the ballot box. That 
competition has grown enormously 
in the 20 years since the Front was 
crushed by the Algerian military. 

The Egyptian Muslim Brother¬ 
hood, an organization born and raised 
in clandestine opposition to foreign 
occupation and domestic dictatorship, 
has many profound misgivings about 
democracy. There’s not a fundamen¬ 
talist alive who doesn’t have misgiv¬ 
ings. But what is extraordinary to note 
about the Brotherhood is the extent to 
which it publicly embraces the idea 
that democracy is the only legitimate 
political system for Egypt. 

The current leader of the Broth¬ 
erhood, Mohammed Badie, like his 
predecessor, the always frightful 
Muhammad Mahdi Akef, may well 
dream of a reborn caliphate—Sunni 
fundamentalists have been romanti¬ 
cally attached to this idea since Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk abolished the Ottoman 
caliphate in 1924—but the notion has 
no political relevance in Egypt today, 
and the Muslim Brotherhood knows 
it. Islamist organizations have played a 
small role in the uprisings throughout 
the Arab countries because they, more 
than anyone else, know their world is 
in rapid transition. 

Islamists are bottom feeders: They 
know what’s going on among the 


urban poor. In 1990, Belhadj could 
plausibly hope to rally enough Algeri¬ 
ans to his authoritarian Islamist ban¬ 
ner. In 2011, after the palpable failure 
of the Islamic revolution in Iran, after 
20 years of the democratization of 
Egypt’s intellectual life, which obliged 
the Muslim Brotherhood to wrestle 
openly with the democratic ethos in 
ways that it never had before, Islamic 
fundamentalists are actually in retreat. 

They will, no doubt, rally. The secu¬ 
lar dictatorships, which Western pow¬ 
ers once thought so progressive, have 
warped national identities throughout 
the region. (This is much less true in 
Egypt, where the modern national 
identity is older and more solid than 
anywhere else in the Arab world.) In 
this desolation, the Islamic identity— 
the root identity of the Middle East— 
grew stronger. 

Islamism is trying hard to make the 
jump into the democratic age, which is 
now arriving in force. Islamists today 
sincerely hope that most Muslims will 
be good Muslims (the Sunni Islamic 
tradition doesn’t really recognize the 
philosophical possibility that a major¬ 
ity of the faithful could be bad Mus¬ 
lims), and therefore they affirm the 
democratic promise. But they know 
they are going into uncharted territory. 
Many in the West fear an Islamist wave 
that democracy could bring; Islamists 
fear that Western fears are unfounded. 

T here is absolutely no guarantee 
that Arab democracies, assum¬ 
ing they are born, will be particularly 
friendly to the United States. What 
we are likely to see in the Middle East 
is a variant of what we have seen in a 
democratizing Latin America, which 
like the Muslim Middle East had a 
tense history with the United States 
in the 20th century. Democratically 
empowered Latin Americans, now 
and then, like to stick it to Ameri¬ 
cans. (And only a historically pur¬ 
blind American patriot would deny 
them that pleasure.) But as democrati¬ 
cally empowered Latin Americans 
have become rapidly more respon¬ 
sible at home, they have become less 
emotional, less prideful—descriptions 
we often hear applied to the denizens 


of the Middle East—in their deal¬ 
ings with Americans. Latin American 
democratic experiments can go awry; 
they have in Venezuela and Nicara¬ 
gua, but in neither case is the situation 
hopeless—precisely because the dem¬ 
ocratic ethos, however badly mauled, 
lives on in these countries. The Ven¬ 
ezuelan people remain our best bet for 
getting rid of Hugo Chavez. 

Democracy in the Middle East 
will likely be rougher for the United 
States. Long-held conspiracy theories 
and animosities against the “impe¬ 
rial” West—especially “Zionist-con¬ 
trolled America”—live on in left-wing 
Arab and Iranian intellectual circles, 
which will probably get a new lease 
on life with the coming of democracy. 
More fundamentally, the Middle East 
is a Muslim region whose medieval 
and modern identities were in great 
part formed in opposition to Chris¬ 
tendom and the West. The most ele¬ 
mental reflexes are infelicitous. 

But working against this history is 
the idea of America—a revolutionary 
bastion of the democratic common 
man where all have a chance for hap¬ 
piness—that still finds its way into 
the bloodstream of the Muslim Mid¬ 
dle East. This is an abstract notion, 
often far less noticeable than the tra¬ 
ditional animosity bred by Islam and 
the Islamist animosity bred by moder¬ 
nity’s (that is, America’s) unrelenting 
advance. But it is powerful nonethe¬ 
less, which is why Egyptian protest¬ 
ers could be heard to complain vocif¬ 
erously about America’s diffidence in 
supporting their cause. The anger at 
Europeans was less because far less is 
expected of them. 

The Obama administration is 
obviously having a hard time with 
the Great Arab Rebellion. In Egypt, 
President Obama finally saved the 
ship of state from a “realist” wreck by 
making it clear that he sided with the 
demonstrators and not the regime of 
Hosni Mubarak. But the president is 
still off balance in the Middle East, a 
region he does not know. 

The inexcusable wobbling—when 
firm condemnation of the blood- 
lust of Libya’s savage ruler was 
called for—suggests that President 
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A Libyan Oil 
Shock? 


Obama’s “realist” roots are stronger 
than his sincere concern for third- 
worlders struggling for freedom. (If 
President Obama wanted to bury 
Iranian president Mahmoud Ahma- 
dinejad’s dream of being the hero 
of the Arab world, he’d immedi¬ 
ately order U.S. fighter aircraft into 
the skies of Libya to destroy all air¬ 
planes, helicopters, and armored col¬ 
umns attacking the citizenry.) 

The administration may well play 
an inconsistent game, trying to sup¬ 
port democracy seriously in Egypt but 
less seriously elsewhere. This will be a 
big mistake, inviting the contempt of 
Arabs and the collapse of U.S. democ¬ 
racy promotion everywhere. We need 
a consistent rule: The United States 
endorses one form of government—the one 
it chooses for itself, representative govern¬ 
ment—and it applauds this everywhere. 
The Khalifa family in Bahrain and 
the Hashemite monarchy in Jordan 
should be under no illusions about 
where America’s heart and wallet 
are. We most certainly are in favor 
of orderly change, which is why the 
Khalifas and Hashemites should start 
now to transfer political power gradu¬ 
ally to the Shia in Bahrain and the 
Palestinians in Jordan. They may pos¬ 
sibly save their monarchies by doing 
so (and save us a fairly good friend 
on the East Bank of the Jordan River 
and the anchorage of the Fifth Fleet 
in the Persian Gulf). We really don’t 
want to see the Saudi armed forces 
rolling across the Gulf causeway to 
crush democratic protests in Bahrain. 
If we wanted to create a situation that 
Iran could exploit, that would be it. 
If we wanted to ignite sectarian strife 
throughout the region, that would be 
how to do it. 

The United States has an enor¬ 
mous role to play midwifing democ¬ 
racy throughout the Middle East. And 
President Obama, if he could realize 
this despite his profound unease at 
becoming the successor to the free¬ 
dom-promoting George W. Bush, 
might go down in history as Ameri¬ 
ca’s great third world president—the 
man who permanently buried our 
dependency on despots throughout 
the Middle East. ♦ 


A new risk to the recovery. 

by Irwin M. Stelzer 

W hile political analysts are 
engaged in the morally ele¬ 
vated task of appraising the 
effects of events in Libya on the pos¬ 
sible spread of democracy in the Arab 
world, economists are engaged in the 
grubbier task of figuring out what the 
effects will be on the economies of their 
countries. In America, this means tak¬ 
ing a guess at the impact of higher oil 
prices on the nascent recovery. 

This is no easy chore. For one thing, 
it is difficult to determine just now how 
much of Libya’s 1.6-1.7 million barrels 
of daily production, some 2 percent of 
the world total, has become unavail¬ 
able. The International Energy Agency 
puts the figure at 500,000-750,000 bar¬ 
rels, analysts at Barclay’s Capital are 
guessing that 1 million barrels of pro¬ 
duction are now shut in, and Eni, the 
Italian firm active in Libya, puts the 
figure at 1.2 million barrels. Saudi Ara¬ 
bia has about 3.8 million barrels per 
day of excess capacity, has historically 
been willing to increase production to 
offset supply interruptions, and, after a 
bit of time, could do so again. Saudi oil 
minister Ali al-Naimi says his country 
will again “meet any shortage.” 

So were it not for other factors, the 
loss of Libyan production would not 
be a serious matter, especially since 
the loss might well prove short-lived: 
Libyan crude comes primarily from 
Cyrenaica, an area of Libya in which 
the tribes now in control are hostile to 
Colonel Qaddafi and eager to increase 
their oil revenues. Nor would a per- 
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manent loss of Libya’s reserves create 
major supply problems. The oil under 
the Libyan desert accounts for only 3.3 
percent of the world’s proved reserves, 
a portion likely to decline if the recent 
failure of exploration activity there to 
discover much by way of new reserves 
is any portent, and if forecasts of 
reserves to be found in Brazil and else¬ 
where prove correct. 

But there is oil and there is oil, just 
as there is coal and there are diamonds, 
almost chemically identical but some¬ 
what different in value. Libyan crude, 
known as Es Sider, is sweet—low sul¬ 
fur, light oil easily refined into high- 
end products such as gasoline and die¬ 
sel, while Saudi crude is sour—heavy 
and high in the sulfur content that 
environmental regulators increasingly 
frown upon. Refineries in Spain, Italy, 
and Germany rely on high-quality 
Libyan oil and are scrambling to find 
substitute supplies, mosdy from Alge¬ 
ria, Nigeria, and the Caspian region or 
the North Sea. Which is only one rea¬ 
son prices have spiked. Another is the 
decision of the Department of Energy 
to sell 2 million barrels of high-sulfur 
heating oil from the Northeast Home 
Heating Oil Reserve and to shop for an 
equivalent amount of low-sulfur heat¬ 
ing oil to replace it. 

Even though it is somewhere 
between difficult and impossible to get 
a fix on the supply consequences of the 
Libyan trauma, it is possible to imag¬ 
ine a best, a bad, and a worst case. In 
the best case, whatever government 
emerges from the Libyan chaos will 
need the revenues from resumed pro¬ 
duction and will promptly open the 
valves, in which case the price spike 
will prove no more than that—a tem¬ 
porary increase. In the bad case, the 
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trouble spreads to Algeria, removing 
almost 2 million barrels per day from 
the market, thinning excess capacity 
to levels not seen since the Gulf war. 
Then, say the economists at Nomura, 
we will have to adjust to oil at above 
$220 per barrel. 

In the worst case, the Saudi regime 
is the next domino to fall. King 
Abdullah’s decision last week to allow 
a $37 billion “royal gift” of the king¬ 
dom’s riches to trickle down to civil 
servants, students, the unemployed, 
and to new infrastructure fails to 
appease the dissidents. And the coun¬ 
try’s brutally repressive secret and 
religious police forces prove no match 
for demonstrators intent on over¬ 
throwing the House of Saud. If that 
happens ... well, maybe it won’t. 

One thing seems certain: The 
U.S. recovery is under threat. James 
Hamilton, a member of the econom¬ 
ics department of the University of 
California, San Diego, has studied the 
effect of oil shocks from 1859 through 
2010. He finds, “All but one of the 11 
postwar recessions were associated 
with an increase in the price of oil. ... 
The correlation between oil shocks and 
economic recessions appears to be too 
strong to be just a coincidence.” 

Many economists argue that past oil 
shocks have had such a jolting effect 
on the economy because policymakers 
reacted irrationally—they rationed 
supplies instead of letting prices rise, 
they tightened monetary policy to 
avoid inflation when they should have 
loosened it to offset the growth-damp¬ 
ening effect of higher oil prices. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this hard-won wisdom might 
not be applicable in current circum¬ 
stances. Higher oil prices are hitting 
the economy at a time when monetary 
policy is already loose and, combined 
with eye-watering fiscal deficits, threat¬ 
ening to unleash an inflationary wave. 
With the printing presses already run¬ 
ning at top speed, and a flood of red 
ink pouring over the national ledgers, 
policymakers, even those wise enough 
to avoid past errors, have little room for 
maneuver should oil prices stay at any¬ 
thing like current levels. 

The best attempt at a back-of-the- 
envelope calculation of the effect of 


higher oil prices on the current recov¬ 
ery comes from Marc Sumerlin of the 
Lindsey Group consultancy. Every 
$10 per barrel increase in the price of 
oil costs the American economy $46 
billion in real income per year. That 
would offset about 38 percent of the 
stimulus effect of the $120 billion 
payroll tax cut agreed to by President 
Obama and the outgoing Congress at 
the end of last year, and knock about 
0.3-0.4 percent off the growth rate. 
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A service station in Easthampton, Mass. 

Since most forecasters are guessing 
that the economy will grow this year 
at somewhere between 3.5 percent and 
4 percent, the recovery would con¬ 
tinue, but at a somewhat reduced rate. 
A serious and sustained oil price shock 
(think unrest in Saudi Arabia should 
King Abdullah die) would roil finan¬ 
cial markets and markedly increase the 
negative drag on the recovery. 

The threat from oil markets is mag¬ 
nified by the fact that inflationary pres¬ 
sures are mounting. Even cut-price 
retailer Walmart is estimating that the 
price of its mix of goods will increase 
by 4 percent this year. If you don’t eat, 
drive, wear clothes, or take any medica¬ 
tions, you will believe the Fed’s asser¬ 
tion that inflation is currently tame. 


Otherwise, you won’t. Andrew Clare of 
London’s Cass Business School reck¬ 
ons that the move from $90 to $100 per 
barrel could drive the headline infla¬ 
tion rate up by about half a percentage 
point, “creating a particular problem 
for the Fed.” 

If inflation forces the Fed to stop 
buying Treasury IOUs; if Republicans 
and Democrats frighten investors by 
failing to agree on a deficit-reduction 
package, which in the absence of lead¬ 
ership from the president is likely; if 
rising commodity costs cut into prof¬ 
its and cause share prices to drop; if 
inflationary expectations increase in 
response to what consumers are expe¬ 
riencing at the supermarket; and if 
oil prices do stay high and the prices 
of other commodities continue their 
upward trend, interest rates will rise. 
That would have a calamitous effect 
on the federal budget, driving inter¬ 
est costs on the national debt to reces¬ 
sion-inducing levels. And it would add 
to the pressures consumers feel from 
higher gasoline prices, which because 
of the repetitive nature of tank-filling 
expeditions to the gas station, have a 
disproportionately large effect on infla¬ 
tionary expectations. Recovery, R.I.E 

But these “ifs” must be weighed 
against a contrary set. If Libyan pro¬ 
duction is quickly restored; if the Sau¬ 
dis ramp up production; if refineries 
adjust to the kingdom’s heavy crude; 
if the Fed’s economists are right to 
believe that inflation is minimal, or 
that they will be wise enough to see it 
coming and immediately turn off the 
printing presses; if the International 
Energy Agency is right that “both 
consumers and producers have tools 
at hand to deliver adequate oil to the 
market,” then, a semblance of calm 
will be restored. 

The important question will 
remain: Has the uproar in oil markets 
persuaded the Obama administration 
to lift its several obstructions to the 
development of domestic sources of 
oil? My guess is that the ideology that 
supports uneconomic subsidies for 
wind and solar, which have nothing 
to do with the transportation needs of 
America, will trump the reality of the 
nation’s continuing need for oil. ♦ 
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A Weak Horse in 
the White House 


American power: Use it or lose it. 
by Lee Smith 


H ere’s a mismatch: While 
Libyan leader Muammar 
Qaddafi is flying in merce¬ 
naries from around Africa to ensure 
the survival of his regime, President 
Obama is dispatching his diplomatic 
corps to Europe and the Middle 
East for consultations regard¬ 
ing the impending civil war in 
the North African state. It will 
be interesting to see how U.S. 
envoys are received by Washing¬ 
ton’s Arab allies, especially in 
Riyadh, where King Abdullah 
was once targeted by Qaddafi to 
be “killed either through assassi¬ 
nation or through a coup.” 

Qaddafi hired the hit man in 
the wake of a 2003 Arab League 
summit meeting in Cairo, dur¬ 
ing which he and the then-crown 
prince traded insults. The point 
of contention was Saudi Arabia’s 
alliance with the United States. 
Qaddafi said Riyadh had made 
a “deal with the devil” by allowing 
American troops to defend the Saudi 
kingdom during the first Gulf war—a 
deal, Qaddafi claimed, that expanded 
the U.S. presence in the region. 

Who knows how Abdullah will 
advise the Americans to treat his near 
assassin? For Qaddafi’s brutal crack¬ 
down is the latest signal that U.S. influ¬ 
ence in the Middle East is waning, and 
our allies are more anxious than ever 
about American resolve. This is not 
because any of the regional powers, and 
certainly not Qaddafi, have challenged 

Lee Smith is a senior editor 
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Washington successfully, but because 
the commander in chief has himself 
undermined American prestige. 

Regardless of how the political land¬ 
scape of a post-Mubarak Egypt takes 
shape—the military regime holds on 



Obama in Egypt, June 4, 2009 

to power, or the Muslim Brotherhood 
gets a larger share of power, or a newly 
elected president embarks on a series 
of much-needed liberal reforms—the 
fact is that the Obama administration’s 
treatment of the former Egyptian pres¬ 
ident rattled Arab allies. Of course, the 
White House could have played that 
to its advantage, leaving even friendly 
Arab regimes with the impression that 
the Americans are serious about push¬ 
ing democracy and dangerous when 
crossed. That is, if you step out of line, 
Washington has the knives out for you, 
even if you’ve kept the peace with 
Israel for 30 years. 

But the comparison between 
Obama’s strong words for Mubarak, 
a one-time pillar of American Middle 
East strategy, and his near absolute 


silence on Qaddafi, whose hands are 
dripping with American blood after 
four decades of terrorism, shows the 
Arabs that the White House is not 
serious but incoherent. The president 
cannot even abide by the one princi¬ 
ple that has seemed to guide his Mid¬ 
dle East policy since his 2009 Cairo 
speech—his personal public outreach 
to the Muslim masses. 

In spite of his famous bow to King 
Abdullah, Obama was never particu¬ 
larly comfortable with Washington’s 
Arab allies. The effect of the Cairo 
speech was to undermine an ally, the 
president of Egypt, by going to his cap¬ 
ital to speak over his head to Muslim 
people generally. This idea of an unme¬ 
diated relationship between the 
president of the United States 
and the world’s Muslims was 
always in tension with traditional 
approaches to foreign policy. For 
the purposes of making policy, 
the many peoples of the world 
belong to states that are broken 
down into allies, rivals (friendly 
and less friendly), and enemies. 
But this is not how Obama sees 
the Middle East. Instead, he sees 
it in terms of an undifferentiated 
people who need to be convinced 
that the United States is unbig- 
oted and indeed friendly toward 
their hopes and dreams. 

The problem is that there is 
no such undifferentiated mass 
of people. Rather, there are a vari¬ 
ety of Muslim sects (e.g., Sunni and 
Shia), countries (e.g., Iran and Saudi 
Arabia), and centers of power (e.g., 
regimes and opposition movements) 
with a wide array of interests that 
in many cases cannot be reconciled. 
Obama approached them all as if Pan- 
Islamism were alive and well, and not a 
discredited and failed ideology of half a 
century ago. 

If the president will not, for 
instance, deploy U.S. airpower to 
impose a no-fly zone to prevent Mus¬ 
lims from being slaughtered through¬ 
out Libya (by other Muslims), it may 
be because he does not see the world in 
strategic terms. Washington would do 
well to advance its interests in the Mid¬ 
dle East by helping one side in Libya 
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to win and the other lose. The choice 
is not all that difficult, especially as 
U.S. power weighing in heavily against 
Qaddafi, long a sworn enemy of this 
country, would set a clear example 
for Qaddafi’s successor. Moreover, 
our Arab allies would at least then see 
some sort of consistency in the White 
House’s worldview. Such an interven¬ 
tion would be an act of statesmanship 
worthy of a Nobel Peace Prize winner. 

It has not been lost on observers of 
the region that American defeats in 
the Middle East translate into Iranian 
victories. Despite the fact that Egypt 
let two Iranian ships pass through the 
Suez Canal, Cairo is not apt to join 
forces with the Iranian-led resistance 
bloc anytime soon. But there is reason 
for concern. Indeed, while it’s true that 
Tehran’s Suez run was a way to probe 
the new regime in Cairo for weak¬ 
ness, another way to understand that 
episode is as the Egyptian military’s 
attempt to test Washington. What 
will the Americans offer their Arab 
friends to make sure they stay on their 
side? Arab anxiety, or the concern that 
Washington has no compass, will push 
Arab allies toward making decisions 
that are bad for Western interests and 
maybe even worse for the Arabs. 

While many have wondered 
whether the recent Arab uprisings are 
more like the Iranian revolution or 
the fall of the Berlin Wall, the Obama 
administration could profit most by 
turning the analogy on itself. There’s 
been speculation that the White 
House is reluctant to take steps against 
Qaddafi lest he ransom American citi¬ 
zens still in Libya. That suggests that 
Obama has misunderstood the lessons 
from Tehran 1979: To have American 
hostages taken is not a political liabil¬ 
ity for the president, rather it is a direct 
challenge to U.S. power and prestige. 
The political fallout comes only if the 
president fails the test, as Carter did. 
Today we have a commander in chief 
who is silent when the Muslim masses 
he once reached out to are being 
slaughtered, because he is scared that 
for all the power his country wields 
he cannot protect American citizens 
or advance U.S. interests. He will be 
judged harshly. ♦ 


The Way 
We Drive 


F or most Americans—make that 
most of mankind—the car is an 
instrument of mobility, flexibil¬ 
ity, and speed. Yet officials in Washing¬ 
ton, transportation experts, state and 
local functionaries, planners, and tran¬ 
sit officials are puzzled why their efforts 
to lure people from their cars continue 
to fail. 

The Obama administration is only 
the latest to be bewildered. It has pro¬ 
posed every alternative it can think of 
to the car: high-speed 
rail, light rail, mass 
transit in general, 
bikeways, bus lanes, 
walking paths, the 
return of streetcars. 

Transportation Secre¬ 
tary Ray LaHood has 
embraced the “livabil¬ 
ity” movement, which 
is anti-car. 

Those are just the 
positive attractions. There are punitive 
policies, too, both active and passive. 
Urban growth boundaries have put 
a virtual wall around cities like Port¬ 
land, Oregon, to prevent sprawl and the 
cars that come with it. Limits in many 
locations on parking lots and on-street 
parking discourage the use of cars. 
Refusal to ease traffic congestion by 
building more roads and inertia in the 
face of rising gasoline prices make driv¬ 
ing a car less appealing, even if those 
policies are not pursued with that pur¬ 
pose in mind. Restricted lanes for buses 
and bikes often infuriate urban drivers. 

President Obama and LaHood have 
also tried persuasion and hype. In his 
State of the Union, Obama touted high- 
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speed trains accessible to 80 percent of 
Americans, as if the country should be 
clamoring for them. LaHood envisions 
soothingly “livable” neighborhoods 
with “affordable housing next to walk¬ 
ing paths and biking paths.” 

None of this has worked. Nor did 
President Bush’s warning about a 
nation “addicted to oil” or the Clinton 
administration’s support of technology- 
driven ideas like “smart highways,” 
which became a code for building fewer 
roads or lanes. 

The simple fact is 
most people prefer to 
travel by car because 
it’s convenient, which 
mass transit rarely 
is. They can go from 
place to place directly, 
choosing their own 
route and schedule. 
They can do so day 
and night. They can 
stop as frequently as they wish for 
any reason (do errands, drop off kids, 
etc.). This phenomenon has a name: 
freedom. 

Subways made sense decades ago— 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago—when jobs were concen¬ 
trated downtown. Now 90 percent of 
jobs are outside the downtown in the 
top 50 urban areas, where mass transit 
can’t compete with cars. Now the aver¬ 
age commute by car takes half the time 
of mass transit. And the supposed cost 
benefits of mass transit, based on the 
old center city model, aren’t applicable 
to decentralized metropolitan areas. 

Since 1982, when the Highway Trust 
Fund began to pay for non-highway 
projects, more than $200 billion in fed¬ 
eral dollars has been spent on urban 
mass transit. Total spending at all levels 
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of government has reached $1 trillion 
(in inflation-adjusted 2009 dollars). 
The result: Transit’s market share of 
urban passenger miles has fallen from 
2.5 percent to 1.6 percent. In Los Ange¬ 
les—where two subway lines, three 
light rail lines, and one busway have 
been built—the ridership on mass tran¬ 
sit is lower than it was in 1985. 

The story is similar in Washing¬ 
ton, Baltimore, and San Francisco, 
each having built a modern, high- 
quality rail system in the 1970s and 
’80s. Here again, the share of passen¬ 
gers on mass transit in those metro¬ 
politan areas has declined. 

Washington is a special case. 
Roughly 19 percent of the jobs in the 
Washington urban area are downtown. 
Not surprisingly, the Metro rail sys¬ 
tem experiences high ridership and, 
according to transportation consul¬ 
tant Wendell Cox, “represents transit’s 
best chance for removing cars from the 
road.” Despite massive traffic conges¬ 
tion, few have been. 

But Metro isn’t at fault. The trans¬ 
portation plan for the Washington area, 
drafted in the 1960s, called for one or 
two more beltways outside the one that 
was built. They would have diverted 
traffic on 1-95, the major artery along 
the East Coast, from merging with 
Washington traffic. Opponents insisted 
the beltways would lead to develop¬ 
ment in pristine rural areas. Neither of 
the outer beltways was ever built. The 
development occurred anyway. 

More broadly, there’s no evidence 
anywhere in the United States—or the 
world, for that matter—that investment 
in mass transit in recent decades has 
reduced congestion. At the same time, 
the price of mass transit goes up. The 
price tag on the proposed high-speed 
rail line between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles has risen from $43 billion 
to $65 billion over the past two years. 
No wonder three governors—Scott 
Walker of Wisconsin, John Kasich of 
Ohio, Rick Scott of Florida—have can¬ 
celled high-speed train projects. 

So who’s to blame for the over¬ 
whelming preference for automobiles 
over mass transit? Do Americans have 
an irrational love affair with cars? No. A 
car not only saves time, it’s safe, increas¬ 


ingly fuel efficient, and less polluting 
than ever. True, emission standards are 
a government intrusion loathed by con¬ 
servatives. But they work. 

Cars and drivers, sad to say, don’t 
function in a free market world. Both 
are highly regulated, sometimes for 
good, sometimes not. If the law of sup¬ 
ply and demand were operative, we’d 
see a smarter approach to improving 


transportation in America. The sup¬ 
ply of cars would create a demand for 
more roads and bridges to accommo¬ 
date them, just as food lines outside a 
grocery store create demand for more 
grocery stores. Instead we get more 
mass transit, demand for which is 
imperceptible, and fresh rounds of con¬ 
fusion among officials whose plans are 
destined to come to naught. ♦ 


More Highways, 
Less Congestion 

The theory of ‘induced-demand’ fails the road test. 
by Jonathan V. Last 


I n 2008 the Virginia Department 
of Transportation began work 
adding a fourth lane to the six-mile 
stretch of 1-95 between the Springfield 
interchange and the exit for Virginia 
State Road 123. This is likely of very 
little consequence to you, but it was a 
life-changing moment for me: I live 
not far from State 
Road 123. And my 
daily commute along 
that stretch of 1-95 had 
been slowly killing 
everything that was 
once good inside me. 

As it stood then, 
that section of 1-95 
had only three lanes in 
either direction, carry¬ 
ing 212,000 vehicles 
per day. That’s an average of 1,472 cars 
per lane, per hour. During peak com¬ 
mute times, the flow was much, much 
greater. Under optimum conditions, a 
lane of freeway can handle 2,000 vehi¬ 
cles per hour. Any flow above that rate 
disrupts the network. The result, at 
least on my little stretch of Interstate, 
is that between 6:00 a.m. and 9:00 a.m., 
and then 3:00 p.m. and 7:00 p.m., traffic 
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grinds to a halt, accelerates to 25 mph, 
and then crashes back to 0 mph. Over 
and over again. The civil-engineering 
term for this is congestion. The theo¬ 
logical term is purgatory. 

So I was in a state of spiritual bliss 
when the Commonwealth of Virginia 
decided to spend $123 million to add 
an extra lane in each 
direction. And after 
three years of con¬ 
struction, the new 
lanes are set to open 
soon. The only prob¬ 
lem is that people 
who take traffic seri¬ 
ously—the pointy- 
heads who staff uni¬ 
versity engineering 
programs and govern¬ 
ment planning bureaucracies—keep 
telling me that the extra lanes aren’t 
going to help one bit. After a year or so, 
they say, I’ll be mired in congestion all 
over again. 

Like many sects, traffic planners 
have their dogmata. One of their doc¬ 
trines is that adding capacity to high¬ 
ways is futile because it merely cre¬ 
ates more traffic. This phenomenon 
is called “induced demand,” or, more 
colloquially, “build it, and they will 
come.” The theory is simple: Traffic 
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systems that suffer from congestion 
have latent demand—that is, a uni¬ 
verse of drivers who would use the free¬ 
way, but don’t, because of the traffic. 

When you add extra capacity to 
the highway, there may be an initial 
decrease in congestion. But then the 
latent demand begins to flow into the 
system and it quickly fills the road 
back up to the previous traffic level. 
“Congestion” is not a problem, but 
rather an equilibrium point to which 
traffic systems inevitably tend. To use 
a science-ish metaphor, in this world¬ 
view traffic is not a liquid, which can be 
ffinneled; it is a gas, which expands to 
fill any constraint. 

The idea of “induced demand” 
comes up a lot in modern transit dis¬ 
cussions. Whenever a government 
entity wants to add highway capacity, 
the induced-demand crowd tut-tuts 
about it being wasteful, or even harm¬ 
ful. Induced demand doesn’t just fill 
up new highway lanes, they say; it 
pushes suburban growth further out— 


leading to even worse congestion as 
people move away from metropolitan 
cores. It leads to higher fuel costs and 
more accidents. Adding capacity to 
an existing highway can even make 
traffic worse on non-highway streets 
(so-called surface roads) because of an 
obscure game-theory principle known 
as Braess’s Paradox. 

In short, they say, building highways 
is a terrible idea all around. Those extra 
lanes on 1-95 won’t make my life better. 
They might even make it worse. So the 
idea of induced demand is exceedingly 
important. If true. 

I nduced-demand theories have been 
percolating for a long time. In 1947 
Roy Jorgensen published a study con¬ 
tending that the creation of the Mer¬ 
ritt and Wilbur Cross Parkways in 
Connecticut had generated an entirely 
new flow of traffic that wouldn’t 
have existed in their absence. In 
the decades that followed, dozens of 
reports were written on the subject, 


with the conclusion always being the 
same: If you build a road (or add lanes 
to an existing road), more cars will 
materialize to fill it. 

At the most superficial level, this 
is not surprising. The entire point of 
building roads is so people will use 
them. Indeed, a sparsely used new road 
or highway would be held up as an 
instance of government waste, or pork. 
But over time, the research sharpened 
to suggest that greater highway capac¬ 
ity actually caused greater congestion. 
In 1985, for instance, the British trans¬ 
portation planner Martin Mogridge 
argued that extra highway lanes lure 
mass transit riders into automobiles, 
creating even more traffic. 

Unfortunately, even though all 
of these engineers and planners 
just knew that building more roads 
created more traffic, they couldn’t 
quantify their findings and prove to 
the lay bureaucrats and politicians 
that highway expansion was folly. In 
1995, that changed. 


Governors Show Leadership on Budgets 


By Thomas J. Donohue 

President and CEO 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

The fiscal crisis in many states 
has crested recently as reform-minded 
governors seek to avert insolvency and 
address structural budget problems. 

While many factors have contributed to 
state budget woes—including declining 
revenues, rising health care costs, and 
chronic overspending—unaffordable and 
unsustainable salaries, pensions, and other 
benefits for unionized government workers 
are a substantial part of the problem. 

It's not difficult to understand how we 
got here. Unionized government workers 
have tremendous leverage to negotiate their 
own wages and benefits. They funnel tens 
of millions of dollars to elect candidates who 
will sit across from them at the negotiating 
table. This self-dealing has resulted in ever- 
increasing wage and benefit packages for 
unionized government workers that often far 
outstrip those for comparable private sector 


workers. These unsustainable obligations are 
threatening to bankrupt state governments. 
And when the money to cover these 
obligations falls short, these same politicians 
turn to the private sector for more taxes, 
undermining economic growth and jobs. 

To their credit, many governors are trying 
to break this cycle. Although proposals vary 
from state to state, most involve requiring 
unionized state government employees to 
contribute more—or at least something—to 
their health care and pension benefits. Some 
require restricting or eliminating collective 
bargaining rights for unionized government 
workers. Even President Franklin Roosevelt 
and labor leader George Meany believed that 
government workers should not have the 
right to collective bargaining. 

Unionized government employees and 
their supporters have become unhinged 
at any hint of reform. They compare their 
protests to those sweeping the Middle 
East as repressed citizens struggle for 
democracy. (The irony of their supporters 
in state legislatures fleeing their states to 


avoid the democratic process is apparently 
lost on them!) Widespread sick-outs by 
teachers and others are not winning them 
public relations points. 

Ultimately, this is not a matter of what 
the unionized workers are willing to concede, 
but what the taxpayers—their bosses— 
are willing to support. Their message in 
November was loud and clear. 

In New Jersey, Governor Chris Christie, 
when booed by an audience of union 
members, said: "Why are you yelling at 
me? I'm the first guy to come along and 
tell you the truth about how your pensions 
are going to go bankrupt. I'm not making 
promises I can't keep. I'm trying to save 
your pensions, not eliminate them." 

As governors lead on tough budget 
problems, let's hope our elected officials in 
Washington are watching—and learning. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Comment at 

www.chamberpost.com. 
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That year two engineers from the 
Institute of Transportation Studies at— 
where else?—the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Berkeley, published a paper in 
which they finally hung a number on 
induced demand. Surveying data from 
1973 to 1990, from a wide cross-section 
of California counties, Mark Hansen 
and Yuanlin Huang created a sophis¬ 
ticated mathematical model. They 
measured the supply of “lane-miles” 
for California state highways (SHLM) 
and then measured the vehicle-miles 
traveled (VMT) on them. Account¬ 
ing for all sorts of variables, Hansen 
and Huang determined that in densely 
urban settings, building an additional 
lane-mile would immediately induce 
an extra 10,000 to 12,000 cars per day 
on that stretch of road. Over time, they 
reported, the “elasticity” of demand 
meant that traffic would accumulate on 
the new highway lanes until at least 90 
percent of the new capacity was eaten 
up. In other words, they concluded, 
“our results suggest that the urban 
SHLM added since 1970 have, on the 
whole, yielded litde in the way of level 
of service improvements.” 

This was groundbreaking stuff. But 
the study was not without its prob¬ 
lems. For one thing, while the data for 
the lane-miles were fairly reliable, the 
data on the driver-usage side of the 
equation were not. Hansen and Huang 
had 17 years worth of numbers for the 
highway lane-miles, but they had only 
5 years worth of data on vehicle-miles 
traveled. What’s more, these numbers 
weren’t that solid. Nobody counted 
the cars on the freeways. Instead, they 
derived them by working backward 
from gasoline sales and estimating how 
many miles, and on what kind of roads, 
people probably drove. 

Understanding the limitations of 
their own data, Hansen and Huang 
were appropriately cautious about their 
findings. “It should not be assumed,” 
they wrote, “that the aggregate elas¬ 
ticities [meaning, the induced traffic] 
obtained in our analysis apply equally 
to every urban region, let alone to any 
particular project.” They even allowed 
that they could “envision situations 
where adding lane-miles, by removing 
some traffic botdeneck, [would result] 


in both better traffic conditions and a 
higher VMT/SHLM ratio.” 

But their cautions were lost in the 
rush of research and analysis that fol¬ 
lowed, as study after study attempted to 
out-quantify the induced traffic effect. 
A 2001 report by the University of 
London’s Centre for Transport Stud¬ 
ies claimed that half of a new highway’s 
capacity is eaten up within five years 
of it being built. And that 80 percent 
of it will eventually be consumed by 
induced traffic—cars and drivers that 
otherwise wouldn’t be there. 

Some of the induced-demanders 
found themselves spinning into outer 
space. In 2008 a trio of physicists began 
examining traffic using game theory. 
Their study claimed that in some cases, 
it might be possible to decrease con¬ 
gestion by taking away certain roads. 
Their paper, “The Price of Anarchy 
in Transportation Networks,” was a 
theoretical, not a political, exercise cen¬ 
tered around linked systems and Nash 
equilibriums. The same probably can’t 
be said of a report from Great Brit¬ 
ain, where a team of researchers help¬ 
fully suggested that if planners were to 
reduce highway capacity, it probably 
wouldn’t create any more congestion. 
Certainly, they allowed, traffic would 
be murder if you vaporized a lane of 
freeway on a major artery. But eventu¬ 
ally, they said, people would take mass 
transit, change jobs, or just move away. 
Problem solved! 

Read enough of these studies and 
you get a sense that much of the 
“induced demand” hubbub is really 
a sub rosa extension of the war on 
the suburbs: Stop highway expan¬ 
sion and you can make life miser¬ 
able enough for the minivan-driving 
masses that they’ll move out of their 
gauche “urban-fringe developments” 
and back to high-density metropoli¬ 
tan cores, where they belong. 

One of the most recent induced- 
demand reports, from Canada’s Victo¬ 
ria Transport Policy Institute, laments 
that building more highways increases 
“automobile dependency,” creates 
“degraded walking and cycling condi¬ 
tions,” and “reduced respect for alter¬ 
native modes.” 

What do these critics want? The 


Victoria Transport people warn that 
if we don’t take the idea of induced 
demand seriously, we’ll end up build¬ 
ing more highway capacity, when what 
we should really be doing is enacting 
“no build” policies, spending money 
on transit improvements, and—this 
last bit is catnip for the econometric 
set—instituting “road pricing,” i.e., 
some form of toll road, to force drivers 
to put a dollar value on their commute. 
Their report includes a section help¬ 
fully guiding civic planners on how to 
phrase questions about highway expan¬ 
sion so as to elicit negative responses 
from citizens. 

Because it turns out that if you ask 
the average person (1) Do you think 
traffic congestion is a problem; and (2) 
Should roads be improved to relieve it, 
they’ll say yes, and yes. 

O ne of the reasons the unenlight¬ 
ened masses tend to be so pro¬ 
highway is that there’s some opposing 
research that suggests, heretically, that 
the induced-demand effect is modest. 
The most intriguing of these counter¬ 
arguments came from a group of engi¬ 
neers and statisticians at the University 
of California, Davis, in 2002. The team 
reexamined the results of the original 
study by Hansen and Huang, using 
the same data, but a different math¬ 
ematical model. They concluded, “the 
size of the induced-traffic effect that 
can be attributed to capacity enhance¬ 
ments may be sufficiendy small that its 
detection ... would be difficult, if not 
impossible.” 

And in the real world, adding high¬ 
way capacity can prove quite helpful. 
The Texas Transportation Institute’s 
annual Mobility Report, for instance, 
demonstrates an uncanny correla¬ 
tion between capacity and traffic con¬ 
gestion: Areas that add capacity tend 
to have lower levels of congestion. 
And induced demand doesn’t always 
materialize. Take, for example, the city 
of Phoenix, a town built with almost 
no freeway system. 

As a result, the Phoenix metro area 
historically had some of the worst con¬ 
gestion in the nation. Between 1982 
and 2007, Phoenix decided to build 
the highways it should have had in the 
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The pillars of Russian society—the schools and 
the military—are crumbling, by Reuben F. Johnson 



Wliat do you mean, the “rest" of your uniform? 


first place. They added so much asphalt 
that, according to the research firm 
Demographia, the city’s highway-lane- 
miles per capita grew by 205 percent. 
During that period, highway-vehicle- 
miles-traveled per capita increased by 
only 12 percent. And, like magic, traffic 
congestion plummeted. 

Now what is true for Phoenix may 
not be true for Philadelphia. And 
building highways almost certainly 
induces some demand. The real issue, 
lost in all the statistical analysis and 
wonky planning, is, Why do we get in 
our cars in the first place? 

That’s a question that drives Wen¬ 
dell Cox a little nuts. The principal at 
Demographia, Cox has spent a lot of 
time pushing back against the induced- 
demanders. He maintains that the 
entire framing of the issue is faulty: 
“Latent demand” for a highway, he 
notes, isn’t actually a desire to drive on 
that stretch of road. People only want 
the road as a means to an end. “Trans¬ 
portation is not a primary activity,” Cox 
explains. “There is no ‘love affair’ with 
the automobile. Driving is not some¬ 
thing we would choose to do.” What 
we choose to do, for the most part, is go 
to our jobs. 

A metropolitan area typically has 
about half as many jobs as people. 
But, because of geographical con¬ 
straints, not every job is accessible to 
every person. Highways are, far and 
away, the most efficient way of deliv¬ 
ering people to a job. When we add 
capacity to a highway, we’re actually 
expanding the universe of available 
jobs to everyone in the area. If that 
means that more people take advan¬ 
tage of the road space in order to find 
a job, get to work, or take a better job, 
that’s not a bug. It’s a feature. 

In other words, a metric like “vehi¬ 
cle-miles traveled” is only superficially 
important. What we really care about 
is maximizing the number of poten¬ 
tial jobs that people can reach, which 
increases affluence. Traffic, then, is a 
symptom of an economy with a mobile 
workforce, where workers can seek out 
better jobs with ease. Modern, multi¬ 
lane highways, even when they are 
sometimes congested, are the road 
away from serfdom. ♦ 


Kiev 

ne of the few people in Rus¬ 
sia still speaking out against 
Vladimir Putin’s regime is 
Vladimir Ryzhkov, a former long- 
serving deputy in the Duma, the 
national parliament. These days he 
hosts a political talk show on Ekho 
Moskvy radio and is also a columnist. 

In recent columns, Ryzhkov lays 
bare not just the intellectual bank¬ 
ruptcy of the Russian state but also 
its determination to see that its poi¬ 
sonous legacy is passed on to future 
generations via “reforms” of Russia’s 
educational system developed by the 
Education and Science Ministry. 

Beginning next year, schoolchil¬ 
dren in Russia will have four required 
subjects as part of their curriculum. 
Only two of those, Ryzhkov points 
out, are coherently defined: physi¬ 
cal education and general safety. The 
other two are a curiously ambigu- 
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ous program called the “individual 
project” and a contemporary history 
course, “Russia in the World.” 

“Russia in the World” is meant 
to enhance “patriotic education.” It 
will teach schoolchildren about Rus¬ 
sia’s “true great status and role in 
the world,” along with the nefarious 
nature of the enemies encircling the 
country. This brainwashing in the 
name of historical perspective is said 
to have been developed at the per¬ 
sonal request of Putin. 

Overall, the reforms will gut what 
is left of the education system’s peda¬ 
gogical standards, which—even dur¬ 
ing the Soviet period—were one of 
the few real strengths of Russia’s 
moribund and hopelessly corrupt 
bureaucratic society. These reforms 
also occur at a time when Russian 
president Dmitri Medvedev—the Boy 
Wonder of the Batman and Robin 
duo he and Putin comprise—is set to 
reduce the state’s spending on educa¬ 
tion from 1.1 to 0.5 percent of GDP by 
the year 2013. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


There is a natural law that determines the results of 
people’s behavior and defines the two behavioral 
choices that people can make—despite all beliefs 
to the contrary. Those choices are: 

1. Conform to a natural law of behavior provided 
by whoever or whatever created natural laws. 

2. Contradict or ignore that natural law and face 
failure, injury, and eventual death. 



Richard W. Wetherill 
1906-1989 


For several years, our one-page advertisements 
have appeared in national publications, explaining 
nature’s behavioral law of absolute right. The law 
was identified by the late Richard W. Wetherill and 
is described in his book Tower of Babel published 
on January 2, 1952. 

Nature’s behavioral law requires people to think 
and act in a way that is logical, appropriate, and 
moral. In other words, whoever or whatever created 
natural laws intends people to behave rationally 
and honestly rather than in ways that result in con¬ 
fusion, chaos, and suffering for any perpetrator. 

Lacking that knowledge, people have felt free 
to fight for peace, pollute the environment, abuse 
children, engage in incredible dishonesty, and in 
other ways to behave outrageously. 

Choice 1 provides guidance that enables people to 
experience unprecedented joy and success with all 
their relationships and endeavors. Choice 2 causes 
every unwanted result experienced for those who 
fail to conform to this self-enforcing, behavioral law. 

In general, people tend to blame outside factors 
if they get unwanted behavioral results, as com¬ 
paratively few have known what causes them. Get¬ 
ting a few pioneers to conform to the behavioral 
law, despite criticism from others, took nearly half 
a century. 

They found that conforming to the law was tru¬ 
ly liberating and dealt with situations formerly la¬ 
beled “cause unknown” because thoughts causing 
unwanted results release when properly identified. 

Keep in mind that the organ of thought inside 
our heads controls bodily functions, and unless ir¬ 
revocable damage has occurred, when those wrong 
thoughts become known, they release. 


The evidence is that people often prefer to die 
rather than face the fact that their conscious and 
unconscious wrong thoughts could be ruining their 
lives. 

People understand that they must conform to the 
self-enforcing laws of physics, but they often resist 
learning of the law of absolute right because its 
implications clearly show that people’s problems 
and trouble, therefore, are self-inflicted. 

Inasmuch as it usually takes a calamity to get 
the public’s attention for a needed behavioral 
change, this message intends to draw attention to 
the calamities that have long been accepted as just 
a part of life. 

Flave you ever questioned why people are born 
to die? Are they born to die or instead are they 
born to live rational, honest lives? Would a creator 
of human life destroy that life? Creation by its very 
nature does not call for destruction. 

If people unwarily act on their motivation, the 
intent of creation is blocked, and it is the blocker 
who suffers. This writing explains that a natural 
law provides guidance for people’s robust health, 
congenial relationships, and successful activities. 

Visit our colorful Website www.alphapub.com 
where essays and books describe the changes called 
for by nature’s law of absolute right. The material 
can be read, downloaded, and/or printed FREE. 

If you lack access to the Website, our books are also 
available in print at low cost. For an order form, 
write to The Alpha Publishing House, 677 Elm St, 
Ste 112, PO Box 255, Royersford, PA 19468. 

This public-service message is from a self-financed , 
nonprofit group of former students of Mr. Wetherill. 





It is hard to see where these cuts 
can come from. Russian teachers’ 
salaries are already five to ten times 
lower than their counterparts’ in eco¬ 
nomically developed countries and 
are even measurably less than teach¬ 
ing salaries in China. These miserly 
amounts of money left in the educa¬ 
tion budget should be, as Ryzhkov 
writes, “just enough to teach young 
people the most important skills of 
how to identify the country’s enemies 
and love Putin’s autocracy.” 

But if Russian schools are prepar¬ 
ing to manufacture legions of grad¬ 
uates who will be the next genera¬ 
tion of cannon fodder for the armed 
forces, there is no commensurate 
emphasis on supplying them with 
anything resembling modern mili¬ 
tary hardware. 

A recently published WikiLeaks 
cable signed by U.S. ambassador to 
NATO Ivo Daalder revealed that 
NATO officers who observed the two 
major 2009 Russian military exer¬ 
cises came back less than impressed. 
According to the cable (and as many 
former Russian military personnel 
and other specialists have attested), 
the exercises “demonstrated that Rus¬ 
sia has limited capability for joint 
operations with air forces, continues 
to rely on aging and obsolete equip¬ 
ment, lacks all-weather capability and 
strategic transportation means,... has 
an officer corps lacking flexibility, and 
has a manpower shortage.” 

The alarming corollary to the ero¬ 
sion of Russia’s conventional mili¬ 
tary capability was also quite clear: 
an increasing willingness to use 
short-range, tactical nuclear weapons 
regardless of how small the conflict 
in question might be. The point at 
which the Russian military hits the 
“nuclear tripwire” in battle would be 
the moment when its creaking supply 
lines and logistics system can no lon¬ 
ger support sustained combat opera¬ 
tions. If present trends continue, you 
might be able to measure that period 
with an egg timer. 

Recently, the Moscow daily Nezavi- 
simaya Gazeta ran an extensive analy¬ 
sis of the problems that hinder the 
development of modern weaponry in 


Russia. The author, Valeriy Subbotin, 
is a State Prize laureate and doctor of 
technical sciences who also happens 
to be a lieutenant general in the Rus¬ 
sian armed forces reserves. 

His lengthy article runs through 
a number of barriers to innovation 
in the defense sector, not the least of 
which is a penchant for bureaucratic 
infighting and turf battles that are far 
more contentious than any equiva¬ 
lent in the West. This is chiefly 
because loss of control over a defense 
enterprise or one of the industrial 
ministries means more than just a 
blow to one’s ego, as it does in the 
United States. 


Education is being cut 
to the bone and corrupted, 
the defense and high 
technology sectors are 
starved for investment, 
and Russian soldiers and 
airmen are driving and flying 
antiquated equipment. 


There is no system of golden para¬ 
chutes, so no longer being the head of 
the Russian Federal Industry Agency 
(or whichever government entity is 
running the defense sector this week) 
equates to a massive loss in (corruptly 
acquired) personal income. This 
has the effect of creating jealously 
guarded personal fiefdoms with none 
of the synergies that could be created 
by effectively combining efforts of the 
defense enterprises. 

Moscow might be able to afford to 
support its defense sector if the coun¬ 
try did not have the export profile of 
a Third World state. The Russian 
economy is marked by a near-total 
dependence on gas and oil export rev¬ 
enues. Twenty years after the fall of 
communism, as Subbotin notes, Rus¬ 
sia still has not figured out how to cre¬ 
ate an economy that emphasizes the 
export of manufactured goods (as does 
China’s), which would bring a stabil¬ 
ity unattainable in a country whose 


future is instead a massive bet on the 
fortunes of world energy markets. 

Despite all this, one category of 
state spending is still given over to 
wretched excess. Investigative report¬ 
ers in Russia have amassed sugges¬ 
tive evidence that a $1 billion palace 
constructed as part of a 180-acre resort 
complex in the Krasnodar region is 
a residence built for Prime Minis¬ 
ter Putin. The project might have 
gone unnoticed if photos of the pal¬ 
ace had not been published on the 
RuLeaks.org website. Activists and 
a reporter from Sobesednik magazine 
who attempted to visit the site to 
take additional photos recently found 
themselves detained by officers of the 
Federal Guard Service. 

It is quite clear that Putin found 
the exposure embarrassing even by 
his own “let them eat cake” standards. 
This is evidenced by the shell-game of 
companies involved in the construc¬ 
tion, designed to obfuscate who its 
true owners are, and the not terribly 
credible denials from the chief of the 
Office of Presidential Affairs that this 
palace “has nothing to do with our 
office or the head of government.” 

The only problem is that the same 
chief, Vladimir Kozhin, had his 
deputy authorize the construction, 
Kozhin himself signed the official 
documents, and a contract obtained 
by another Moscow paper, Novaya 
Gazeta, lists Kozhin’s office as one of 
the parties involved in the project. 

So education is being cut to the 
bone and corrupted, the defense and 
high technology sectors are starved for 
investment, and Russian soldiers and 
airmen are driving and flying anti¬ 
quated equipment. Russian airbases 
are famous for not having enough avi¬ 
ation fuel to allow pilots to fly the bare 
minimum of hours per month needed 
to maintain proficiency. Yet the Rus¬ 
sian prime minister will soon have a 
Black Sea resort that makes Bucking¬ 
ham Palace look like a Burger King. 

No wonder students need a new 
“Russia in the World” curriculum. It 
will take no small amount of “patri¬ 
otic education” to paper over such a 
grossly unjustifiable misalignment 
of priorities. ♦ 
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Much to Atone For 

Bernard Nathanson, 1926-2011 

by Joseph Bottum 


B ack-alley butchers. That was 
the catchphrase. And 10,000 
women a year killed in ille¬ 
gal abortions, that was another. Coat 
hangers were what those butchers 
used to perform their grisly trade, 
and the only thing American women 
wanted was medical safety on the 
rare occasions when they made the 
agonized choice to abort their fetus. 
Not their unborn child. Fetus was 
the more scientific word, the true 
medical term, and besides, the argu¬ 
ment wasn’t really about abortion. It 
was about choice —and who could be 
against that? 

All these old slogans from the 
1960s and 1970s, all these statistics, 
all these ways of framing the issue: 
One man, a doctor in New York 
named Bernard Nathanson, had a 
hand in concocting nearly every 
one of them. Sometimes, as in the 
claim of thousands dead from ille¬ 
gal abortions, they were complete 
fabrications. Other times, they were 
mere exaggerations. But always Dr. 
Nathanson was involved. “I am one 
of those,” as he later wrote, “who 
helped usher in this barbaric age,” 
and he spent the last 30 years of his 
life trying to atone for it. 

His journey began with personal 
experience. Born in 1926, Nathan¬ 
son was in medical school in Can¬ 
ada in 1949 when his girlfriend told 
him she was pregnant. Appropriat¬ 
ing money from his father, he paid 
for her illegal abortion. The experi¬ 
ence—and the desperate effort to jus¬ 
tify what he had done—led him by 
the mid-1960s to become one of the 
nation’s most prominent advocates 
for legalized abortion. 

Those were strange days for medi- 
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cine, and Bernard Nathanson was in 
the midst of it all. In February 1969, 
then 42 years old, he addressed the 
conference that would soon develop 
into the largest pro-abortion lobby¬ 
ing group in the country, NARAL 
—the National Association for the 
Repeal of Abortion Laws. “We’re 
interested in the poor people who 
have had to use the back-alley butch¬ 
ers in the past,” he announced, and 
he showed it by doing such things as 
picketing his own Manhattan hospi¬ 
tal. In 1970, New York enacted what 
was then the most permissive abor¬ 
tion law in America, and Nathan¬ 
son promptly opened what he called 
the “Center for Reproductive and 
Sexual Health.” What it was, in fact, 
was a straightforward abortion prac¬ 
tice, and over the next few years he 
oversaw 75,000 abortions—and per¬ 
formed 5,000 himself, including one 
on a mistress carrying his own child. 

Not a violent man—he was, in fact, 
a slight figure, blinking through his 
owlish glasses—Bernard Nathanson 
nonetheless always described him¬ 
self as an extremist and a militant. 
Just as an early experience of abortion 
radicalized him, so later experience 
radicalized him again. All the blood 
he saw as he worked, together with 
the emerging clarity of ultrasound 
pictures, eventually convinced him 
that the fetus was what he had once 
denied it to be: a living child. 

He performed his last abortion in 
1979, and by 1985 Nathanson had 
emerged again as a national spokes¬ 
man—but this time on the pro-life 
side. He proved just as radical in his 
new cause, and perhaps it’s not sur¬ 
prising that, upon his conversion to 
Catholicism in 1996, he chose for 
his godmother not one of the move¬ 
ment’s intellectuals but one of its 
fighters: Joan Andrews Bell, who 


had spent more than a year in jail 
for blocking abortion clinics. In the 
mid-1980s, Nathanson provided 
the narration for The Silent Scream, 
the graphic film of an abortion that 
President Reagan screened in the 
White House to much outrage in the 
nation’s press. 

“I know every facet of abortion,” 
he wrote. “I helped nurture the 
creature in its infancy by feeding it 
great draughts of blood and money; 
I guided it through its adolescence 
as it grew fecklessly out of control.” 
That was in his 1996 autobiography 
The Hand of God —and yet, it is a 
book less about abortion than about 
the theological narrative he came to 
see had shaped his life. 

Born to a doctor father in a secular 
Jewish family, Nathanson had always 
assumed that rationality required 
the rejection of God. But some¬ 
thing in the pro-life fight brought 
him to faith. He didn’t reject abor¬ 
tion because he was Catholic. He 
became a Catholic because the strug¬ 
gle against abortion exposed him to 
serious believers, for the first time in 
his life. “We systematically vilified 
the Catholic Church and its ‘socially 
backward ideas,’ ” he explained about 
his early days with NARAL. In the 
final years before his death on Febru¬ 
ary 21 at age 84, he had become an 
apostle for those same ideas. 

Bernard Nathanson was a very 
American kind of figure—a man 
filled with equal portions of eccen¬ 
tricity and greatness, and both 
deriving from the same source: his 
incapacity to live without a defin¬ 
ing purpose. He wanted to believe 
in the goodness of abortion, and so 
he threw himself, body and soul, 
into the work. And when he realized 
it was just a business, and when he 
couldn’t any longer avoid seeing the 
children on whom it is performed, 
he reclaimed himself, body and soul 
again, by plunging into the fight 
against abortion. 

It’s hard to praise the life Bernard 
Nathanson led, striding across the 
stage of America’s public struggles. 
But it was always a big life. And, in 
the end, a redeemed one. ♦ 
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‘The Mad Doe of the 
Middle East’ 

Reagan was right about Qaddafi 


By Matt Labash 

A s I sat transfixed in front of a television 
this week, watching the revolution unfold 
in Libya—it beats the hell out of House 
reruns—I was transported back to a sim¬ 
pler time in the history of the Great Social¬ 
ist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya, as its leader prefers 
(Muammar Qaddafi isn’t wordy just in speeches). Long 
before the Day of Rage became a staple of the region, or 
“Thursday” as they now call it in the Arab world, I traveled 
to Libya at the end of 2009. 

I tasted the fruits of Tripoli, though not the fermented 
ones. Libya, like so much of the joyless Maghreb and Mid¬ 
dle East, is a country that survives on near beer. I strolled 
along empty plastic bottles, also known as the beach. The 
only other beachgoer I spotted was a fellow who was openly 
relieving himself in the Mediterranean, and from the 
look of the mounds of trash on the shoreline, this likely 
improved the water quality. I sampled the charms, such as 
they are, of the Old City. At least I think it was the Old 
City. It’s hard to tell sometimes in Libya, where everything, 
from the Soviet-bloc-style tenement architecture to the 
used toilet someone tried to sell me at the souk, has lived 
beyond its expiration date. 

But my real purpose there was to meet terrorists as a 
guest of the Qaddafi family. Or, to be more precise, a guest 
of Muammar’s heir apparent back when Qaddafi was still 
able to plan for such things as heirs apparent, his second 
son, Saif. The Qaddafi clan being a big one, Saif is not to 
be confused with his brother Al-Saadi, who was a profes¬ 
sional soccer player in Italy for exactly one match before fail¬ 
ing a drug test. Or with brother Mutassim, who a Serbian 
ambassador once described as “not very bright,” and who 
allegedly shook down the chairman of Libya’s National 
Oil Corporation for $1.2 billion in the interest of starting 
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his own “military/security unit.” Nor is Saif to be confused 
with brother Hannibal, who beat his servants in a Geneva 
hotel with a belt and clothes hangers, and once was arrested 
for punching his future wife in a Paris hotel. She was eight 
months pregnant at the time. 

Saif, by contrast, was considered the cosmopolitan, lib¬ 
eralized face of the Qaddafi family—the guy who called for 
reforms, who started charitable foundations, who champi¬ 
oned ecotourism, and who got his Ph.D. from the London 
School of Economics, where his thesis was entitled “The 
Role of Civil Society in the Democratization of Global 
Governance Institutions.” Before last week, when he took 
to Libyan airwaves warning protesters there’d be “rivers of 
blood” in the streets if they persisted, he was considered the 
sanest Qaddafi brother, an admittedly low bar along the lines 
of being considered the most chaste Kardashian sister. 

My visiting group of journalists and academics didn’t 
meet Saif personally—he was probably off in Europe some¬ 
where, posting bail or demanding diplomatic immunity for 
one of his degenerate siblings. But we’d come at the behest 
of his Qaddafi International Charity and Development 
Foundation, which wanted to showcase how it was rehab- 
bing former terrorists from the Libyan Islamic Fighting 
Group (LIFG), who were now rethinking their jihad drink 
and renouncing violence, as men who face life sentences, 
and in some instances death sentences, might tend to do. 

The LIFG was once a sister organization of al Qaeda, 
and after the Afghanistan struggles of the eighties, some 
of its members had even become running buddies with 
Osama bin Laden (one LIFGer told me Osama was a nice 
guy, he’d just fallen in with the wrong crowd). But if LIFG 
members, in their day, fraternized with stone-cold killers 
of Westerners and innocents, they professed to having only 
a single objective: killing Qaddafi. This was once consid¬ 
ered radical thinking in Libya, before last week, when the 
entire country essentially turned into the LIFG, and not 
the reformed edition, either. 

We trekked from terrorist den to terrorist den, interview¬ 
ing mild-mannered men in sweater vests who spoke halt¬ 
ingly through horrible interpreters. If they said something 
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interesting, which they rarely did, we didn’t worry too much 
if we missed it, figuring we could borrow notes from the 
government minder from the menacingly named Office of 
International Cooperation, who sat in a corner, furiously 
scribbling down the LIFGers’ self-conscious utterances 
about how they once wanted Qaddafi dead but now thought 
he was a pretty okay King of Kings (one of the many demure 
tides Qaddafi has claimed for himself). 

The minder communicated, not so subtly, that if all 
the dialogue and reeducation and the new Nerfed up Book 
of Correctional Studies that the former terrorists had group- 
authored (all of this, we were told, of their own volition) 
didn’t take, then the Libyan government would be in touch. 
And you don’t want the Libyan government to be in touch. 
Anyone who has ever read a Human Rights Watch report 
knows that thought control is much preferable to taking 
your chances in a Libyan prison. 

While one LIFGer, who now holds a government post, 
boasted of whacking a few low-level officials in his for¬ 
mer life, most of the former terrorists 
seemed to have done nothing more 
than work in the LIFG communica¬ 
tions shop, writing sternly worded edi¬ 
torials in jihader fanzines, their terrorist 
acts having all the teeth of a U.N. reso¬ 
lution. This could have been deliber¬ 
ate soft-pedaling on their part, with the 
note-taking monitor present. Though 
the closest any of them ever came to 
assassinating Qaddafi was throwing 
a grenade that didn’t blow up. Ronald 
Reagan came closer to killing Qaddafi, 
and he’d never even been to a madrassa. I started to question 
their terrorist seriousness. 

Not only did they not seem imposing—the most danger 
I ever felt was an elevated insulin level from all the pastries 
and pomegranate juice we ingested in their sitting rooms. 
But for all their martyrdom talk, they found excuse after 
excuse for never having become martyrs: They arrived in 
Afghanistan after the Soviets had already left because word 
hadn’t spread (good thing there’s A1 Jazeera now, or some 
still might be rolling into Mogadishu, looking for a piece 
of some Black Hawk Down action). They were detained 
on a fake passport. They could never find an open shot at 
Qaddafi, surrounded as he is by his phalanx of Kalashnikov- 
toting, all-virgin female bodyguards, the Nuns of the Revo¬ 
lution. By the end, we were openly mocking the ex-LIFGers, 
asking if they’d gotten any volleyball in at jihader train¬ 
ing camp, if they knew anyone who’d blown a finger off in 
explosives class, if they’d ever been in a fistfight. 

This near-timidity carried over to the streets of Tripoli. 
Walking the medina at night, you’d feel the drugged-up 


glare of Qaddafi, forever peering into the middle distance 
from his omnipresent billboards, looking like a jheri-curled 
Jim Jones in a Captain Stubing outfit. He is always depicted 
in his younger incarnations, before he started looking like 
a melting wax-museum version of himself. But for all the 
busde in the claustrophobic alleyways, the sound seemed to 
be turned way down. Here, an act of rebellion was a way¬ 
ward youth bombing a wall with pro-government graffiti. As 
I passed men smoking silently in shisha bars, without the 
social lubricant of women or alcohol to egg the action along, 
I felt as though I was witnessing a country of hollowed-out, 
beaten men. 

Boy, was I wrong. 

T he last week has done nothing if not put the lie to 
that notion. Reports have poured forth from Libya 
of these once docile vassals being subjected to sniper 
rounds, fire from air and sea, and roving bands of imported 
mercenaries on the march to deliver death to them even as 
they stand in funeral processions or 
nurse injuries in crowded hospital corri¬ 
dors. And yet, the Libyan people appear 
to be getting the better of it, as one city 
after another falls their way. One of my 
favorite touches came when protesters 
in Tobruk torched a sculpture of Qad- 
dafi’s Green Book. 

The Green Book, a slim volume 
authored by Qaddafi in three install¬ 
ments over a period of four years in the 
late seventies, is compulsory reading in 
Libya, like the Constitution and Koran 
all rolled into one. A bit like Mao’s Little Red Book, The Green 
Book showcases Qaddafi’s full-flowering insanity, the kind 
that in America would see you either committed or achiev¬ 
ing fast-track tenure at UC Santa Cruz. It is a jargon-heavy, 
stream-of-consciousness, near incoherent statement of Qad¬ 
dafi’s beliefs, which in turn forcibly became Libyans’ beliefs, 
as they’d tell you if they could stop giggling long enough. 

Since Qaddafi often seemed to recede for years at a time 
from the international stage, it’s easy to forget just how 
mad the man Reagan called the “mad dog of the Middle 
East” actually is. Here’s a helpful, though woefully incom¬ 
plete, reminder: He suggested Switzerland be abolished, 
called Condoleezza Rice “my litde black African woman,” 
asserted swine flu was created in U.S. military labs, stated 
a government shouldn’t tell women they can’t drive since 
that should be up to their male relatives, denounced sodomy 
on the floor of the U.N., charged that the CIA and Mossad 
injected Libyan children with AIDS, suggested Israel was 
behind the Kennedy assassination, finally setded eighties- 
era state-sponsored terrorism claims then tried to coerce oil 
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companies to reimburse him $1.5 billion for the payout, said 
he could never form a union with Europe since Scandina¬ 
vians walk around naked, and—my new personal favorite— 
suggested that the current revolution is the work of youth 
who are hopped up on hallucinogenic-laced milk and Nes¬ 
cafe provided by Osama bin Laden. 

The Green Book sought to systematize Qaddafi’s scat¬ 
tershot nuttiness. As I watched the coverage of the revolu¬ 
tion, I picked up my own dog-eared English translation, 
which I bought in a Tripoli gift shop, along with a Qaddafi 
watch that I practically stole (“I want you to have my leader 
cheap,” said the generous shopkeeper). With chapter head¬ 
ers like “The Solution to the Problem of Democracy” and 
“The Social Basis of the Third Universal Theory,” it’s not 
hard to see what Libyans are fighting for, or rather against. 
Just a humble Bedouin, Qaddafi has always refused even to 
acknowledge that he is the leader of the country, preferring 
what he calls “direct democracy,” decrying evil dictatorships 
in favor of “supervision of the people by the people.” 

Qaddafi, he’d have you believe, is a people person, which 
is why in his book, he sets up layer upon labyrinthine layer 
of People’s Conferences, which must additionally set up Pro¬ 
fessional People’s Conferences, which are simultaneously 
members of the Basic People’s Conferences as well as the 
People’s Committees, so that all issues drafted can then be 
sent to a General People’s Conference, which is attended by 
the secretariats of the People’s Conferences and the People’s 
Committees, which are in turn answerable to the Basic Peo¬ 
ple’s Conference. See how that works? There’s a flow chart in 
The Green Book. It actually looks like a circular firing squad. 

All of this bureaucracy, of course, was set up so Qaddafi 
could weaken potential rivals and consolidate power, which 
he has also managed to do by not having elections. When 
asked about elections once, he said, “Elections? What for? 
We have surpassed that stage you are presendy in. All the 
people are in power now. Do you want them to regress and 
let somebody replace them?” 

Of course, for a man who can sell that line with a straight 
face, it’s just the beginning of the madness. Qaddafi pro¬ 
pounds the need to abolish the wage system, since wages 
enslave earners to those who hire them. (This might explain 
why Libya ranks 173rd out of 179 countries on the Index 
of Economic Freedom.) “In a socialist society,” he writes, 
“there are no wage earners but only partners.” As Qaddafi 
and his children have looted state coffers overflowing with 
oil boom revenues, the people have been an extremely silent 
partner for four decades running. 

Qaddafi the social scientist opines that “the black race 
is ... in a dire and backward social condition” which has 
led “to an unchecked and high birth rate,” as they’d rather 
procreate than work since their “lassitude is due to living 
in constantly hot climate.” Qaddafi the PE coach wants 


the masses to vacate the grandstands at sporting events and 
take to the athletic fields “to practice sports in crowds, as 
they realize that sports are activities to be practiced and not 
watched.” Qaddafi the educator wants to see a “worldwide 
cultural revolution” that destroys prevailing education sys¬ 
tems in order “to liberate the human mentality from sylla¬ 
buses that nurture fanaticism and the deliberate reshaping 
of man’s concepts, his tastes and mentality.” (The Green Book 
aside, I think he means.) 

At times, he sounds less like Colonel Qaddafi than 
Captain Obvious. Here’s Qaddafi on gender: “Women are 
female and men are male. According to gynaecologists [sic] 
women, unlike men, menstruate each month.” In most nor¬ 
mal instances, finding yourself an audience to such utter¬ 
ances would prompt you to say, “That’s nice, Grandpa.” 
Then you would help Gramps on with his robe, wheel him 
to the dayroom, park his chair in front of The Price Is Right, 
and tell him the nurse will be by soon with his meds. Maybe, 
if you really liked him, you’d fetch him a bowl of applesauce. 
In Libya, Grandpa has had all the guns and has inflicted his 
demented worldview on the citizenry for 42 years. 

T hough seemingly not for much longer. When I met 
with the LIFGers in 2009, I was troubled by the 
fact that what little complaining they did about 
Qaddafi—when outlining for instance what had animated 
them to take up arms against him—essentially boiled down 
to his clipping their Islamic-extremist wings. They were 
mad at him, in other words, not for being crazy, but for not 
being crazy enough. (No surprise that al Qaeda’s North Afri¬ 
can wing said it supports the uprising.) Such uncomfortable 
realities in the Arab world could give any sensible West¬ 
erner—concerned over anti-Americanism, Islamic extrem¬ 
ism, and $5-a-gallon gas for starters—serious pause about 
what comes next, as those Nescafe-addled youth take the 
country back from the only leader they’ve ever known. 

But worrying about the lunatics who may come gives 
short shrift to the ones who are already here. As Qaddafi 
himself wrote presciendy, though with his usual lack of self- 
awareness: “When the instrument of government is a dicta¬ 
torship ... a society ... has no means to express its position 
and rectify the situation other than through violence.” 

Watching these newly minted street-fighting men on TV 
wading through the rivers of blood that Saif al-Islam Muam- 
mar Al-Qaddafi promised would come, I was reminded a bit 
of my own compulsory education—a song they made us sing 
long ago in Sunday school. Its opening lyrics went, “It only 
takes a spark to get a fire going.” 

Here’s hoping the protesters all held onto their cop¬ 
ies of The Green Book. It’s hard to think of anything that 
would provide these emboldened fire-starters with wor¬ 
thier kindling. ♦ 
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Interstate 2.0 

Why fiscal conservatives should support rebuilding 
America’s federal highway system 


By Robert W Poole Jr. 

C ongress is currently debating reauthoriza¬ 
tion of the federal surface transportation 
program, something it does every six years 
or so. In response to concerns that the fed¬ 
eral government is too large and intrusive, 
many fiscal conservatives, led by Senator Jim DeMint and 
Representative Jeff Flake, support devolving both the pro¬ 
gram and the federal fuel taxes that support it to 
the states. After all, the states own and operate 
the vast majority of all highways, but accepting 
federal funds for them has entangled the states 
in numerous costly federal requirements. 

Two reauthorizations ago, devolution 
enjoyed a surge of popularity, in 1997 and 1998. 

Half a dozen governors and their transporta¬ 
tion departments supported a measure pro¬ 
posed by Senator Connie Mack and Representative John 
Kasich to devolve nearly the entire highway and transit 
program, including most of the federal gas tax, to the states. 
Mack and Kasich argued persuasively that, as Mack put it, 
“states now have the technical capability to build their own 
roads, and, frankly, they know better than Washington what 
their transportation needs are.” Mack and Kasich proposed 
only a skeleton federal program to maintain the existing 
Interstate system and roadways on federally owned lands, 
supported by a federal gas tax of only a few cents per gallon 
(far below the current 18.4 cents a gallon). 

I was an enthusiastic supporter of Mack-Kasich then, 
both as a member of California’s Commission on Trans¬ 
portation Investment (which endorsed it) and as a trans¬ 
portation policy researcher. In a 1996 Reason Foundation 
policy paper, I laid out a case for devolution, arguing that 
federal mandates (Davis-Bacon, Buy America, etc.) meant 
that federal highway dollars were worth only 73 percent of 
what unencumbered state dollars could buy, that the feds 
were diverting an ever-increasing share of highway user tax 
money to non-highway programs (such as mass transit and 
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bike paths), and that Congress mandated that a lot of the 
money be wasted on pork-barrel projects. 

Those points are even more valid today. Earmarks 
soared to unprecedented levels in the 2005 reauthoriza¬ 
tion, and nearly a quarter of all federal highway user-tax 
revenue is now spent on non-highway purposes. The 
Obama administration’s proposed reauthorization mea¬ 
sure would double the size of the federal program and 
fund high-speed rail and an “infrastructure bank” out 
of the Highway Trust Fund, which it would 
rename the Transportation Trust Fund. Even 
within the highway portion of this trust fund, 
$27.5 billion would be diverted to a new 
“Livable Communities” program. 

While I am strongly opposed to the admin¬ 
istration’s proposal, I no longer support the 
drastic form of devolution represented by 
Mack-Kasich and still embraced by DeMint 
and Flake. The main reason for my change of mind con¬ 
cerns the Interstate highway system. In a one-on-one meet¬ 
ing with a pro-devolution member of Congress last year, I 
made the case that the Interstate highway system is inher¬ 
ently federal and should remain funded at the federal level 
of government, while agreeing with him that all the rest 
should be devolved. “How much federal tax would it take to 
support that?” he asked, adding that he guessed 2 or 3 cents 
a gallon. He was shocked when I replied that to rebuild and 
modernize the Interstate system would likely take the entire 
18.4 cents a gallon gas tax and possibly more. 

WHAT FISCAL CONSERVATIVES MISS 
ABOUT MAJOR HIGHWAYS 

here are three principal reasons for the disconnect 
between reality and much conservative thinking 
about Interstate highways. First, highways wear 
out. Major highways, such as urban freeways and our long¬ 
distance Interstates, are designed for a useful life of about 
50 years, even with reasonably good maintenance. After 
that, they need to be rebuilt, from the sub-pavement base 
on up. And when such a road is reconstructed, it makes 
sense to upgrade its design to current standards, instead 
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of the accepted practices of 50 years before. For example, 
many of the early freeways were designed with left-side 
exits at major interchanges, a practice now seen as creating 
safety hazards. The Interstate highway program began in 
1956, with the initial segments opening in the late ’50s and 
early ’60s. That means large portions of the system will 
reach their 50th anniversary this decade and next. And 
that will mean major reconstruction projects, carried out 
at today’s high construction costs. 

Second, the map of what became the Interstate system 
was drawn up in the 1940s, for a country whose economy was 
predominantly industrial rather than services-based, and 
whose population was far more concentrated in the North¬ 
east and Midwest than today’s. There is no Interstate route, 
for instance, between Las Vegas and Phoenix, two major and 
(for the past 40 years) rapidly growing metro areas. Patterns 
of shipping and travel have changed enormously over the 
decades, and accordingly there are many missing links in the 
Interstate system. Many of those links could be created by 
upgrading existing highways to Interstate standards. But the 
idea that “the Interstate system” is complete is fallacious. 

Third, many of our Interstates—both urban and rural 
—are seriously congested and need more capacity. In some 
cases, this means widening them in the near term, well 
before age requires complete reconstruction. In other cases, 
adding lanes is appropriate when the facility is rebuilt, as 
when the old Woodrow Wilson Bridge was replaced several 
years ago on the Capital Beltway between Maryland and 
Virginia and when the obsolete Marquette Interchange was 
rebuilt in Milwaukee. 

What would it cost to reconstruct, expand, and mod¬ 
ernize the Interstate system? One estimate comes from the 
Federal Highway Administration. Every two years FHWA 
is required to report to Congress on the condition and 
performance of the U.S. highway system. It estimates the 
amount of annual capital spending (major maintenance, 
reconstruction, and new capacity) required (1) to main¬ 
tain current conditions (e.g., pavement quality) and perfor¬ 
mance (e.g., congestion) and (2) to improve conditions and 
performance (e.g., replace deficient bridges, significantly 
reduce congestion). Based on a requirement that such proj¬ 
ects have a ratio of benefits to costs of at least 1.5, the aver¬ 
age annual investment in the Interstate system to improve 
conditions was between $24 billion and $39 billion. Cur¬ 
rent annual capital investment in the Interstates (federal 
plus state) averages $16.5 billion. Thus, the annual shortfall 
is between $7.5 billion and $22.5 billion. To invest less than 
that means, at best, to preserve today’s conditions, includ¬ 
ing today’s level of congestion. 

The FHWA numbers emerge from a macro model of the 
entire U.S. highway system. Other studies take a bottom-up 
approach. A 2005 study for the Institute for Defense Analysis 


estimated the capital cost of adding a network of express toll 
lanes to the freeway systems of the 19 most congested metro 
areas. That estimated cost was $98 billion, in 2002 dollars 
(more like $139 billion in today’s dollars). A 2004 study of 
the 233 most congested interchanges in the country (nearly 
all of them involving Interstates) identified huge benefits 
(time savings and improved safety) from rebuilding them. 
At an estimated cost of $128 billion, the 20-year benefits 
would be about $1.4 trillion, for a benefit/cost ratio of 10.9. 

No generally accepted estimate of the cost of reconstruct¬ 
ing, expanding, and modernizing America’s Interstates 
exists, but it’s pretty clear that the cost would be in the hun¬ 
dreds of billions of dollars over several decades. If, somehow, 
all the current federal surface transportation money could be 
devoted to this single endeavor—which I have called Inter¬ 
state 2.0—it’s not clear whether the current gas tax, which 
yields an annual revenue of $33.9 billion, would be sufficient. 

WHY (ONLY) THE INTERSTATES 
SHOULD REMAIN FEDERAL 

hat role (if any) the federal government should 
play in highways has been an issue ever since 
the Constitution was ratified. The initial jus¬ 
tification, in the 19th century, was that Article 1, Section 8 
gives Congress authority to “establish Post Offices and Post 
Roads.” For a long time, the prevailing view was that since 
no other types of infrastructure (canals, other highways, rail¬ 
roads) were mentioned in the Constitution, the power to 
establish or assist them was reserved to the states via the 10th 
Amendment. Most of what we think of as highways in the 
19th century were privately financed turnpikes—toll roads. 

Once the automobile came into existence, the “Good 
Roads” movement lobbied both state and federal govern¬ 
ments to pave the highways. That led to the widespread 
enactment of state motor fuel taxes, with the proceeds dedi¬ 
cated to highways. It also led to the Federal-Aid Road Act 
of 1916 to assist states in building paved post roads. Sub¬ 
sequent lobbying led to the Federal Highway Act of 1921, 
with the justification for federal involvement expanded to 
encompass the Constitution’s interstate commerce clause. 
A one cent per gallon federal motor fuel tax was enacted in 
1932, but there was no direct connection between the rev¬ 
enue raised and the amount spent, since the revenues went 
into the federal government’s general fund. 

Congress expanded the federal program in 1944, by 
that point not bothering to cite a constitutional justifica¬ 
tion. But after the war, when debate turned to creating the 
Interstate highway system, constitutional concerns were 
sufficiently strong that national defense was invoked as 
part of the rationale (the program’s official name was the 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways). The 
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1956 legislation also increased the federal fuel tax rate and 
created the Highway Trust Fund, to which all federal fuel 
tax receipts were credited. At that point, all the revenue 
from the trust fund was to be spent on highways, primar¬ 
ily the Interstates but also the other highways that had 
become part of the federal-aid system of highways. Thus, 
for the first time, the federal fuel tax became a users-pay/ 
users-benefit tax, much like the original state gas taxes. 

Despite Congress’s subsequent departure from the 
users-pay/users-benefit principle, there is a strong case 
for the Interstate system to remain a federal program, for 
three reasons. First of all, ensuring the free flow of com¬ 
merce among the states and across our national borders is 
in the DNA of the Constitution. One of the reasons the 
Founders replaced the Articles of Confederation was that 
states were charging tariffs at their borders and impeding 
the flow of commerce. Between the interstate commerce 
clause and the post-roads provision, ample justification 
exists for a federal system of superhighways with com¬ 
mon technical standards. 

Second, the benefits of such a system extend beyond the 
borders of any state. Some portions of the Interstate system, 
such as the freeways serving the ports of Los Angeles and 
Long Beach, facilitate the flow of a large fraction of all ocean¬ 
going cargo between the United States and Asia, benefiting 
all Americans. But the burdens of this nationally beneficial 
infrastructure—in terms of traffic congestion, noise, and 
air pollution—are borne primarily by residents of Southern 
California, who reap only a fraction of the benefits. Like¬ 
wise, residents of the Seattle area benefit from commerce 
that moves through their ports and onto Interstates that tra¬ 
verse the mountain West. National benefits of this kind do 
not arise from the numerous other programs Congress now 
pays for with federal highway user tax revenue: state high¬ 
ways, urban transit, bike paths, recreational trails, sidewalks. 
Those programs’ benefits are purely local, and they should 
be supported locally. 

Third, in terms of practical politics, any move to “defed- 
eralize” the Interstates would be fiercely opposed by high¬ 
way user groups, such as trucking and automobile associa¬ 
tions. While this “highway lobby” does not have the clout it 
had during the original Interstate and freeway era, its influ¬ 
ence is still a significant factor in debates on federal trans¬ 
portation policy. 

WHAT FISCAL CONSERVATIVES 
SHOULD SUPPORT, AND WHY 

he defining issue of our time is figuring out how 
to reduce the scope and cost of the federal gov¬ 
ernment. In surface transportation, the federal 
role has grown far beyond the highly focused program 


to develop a national superhighway network, paid for by 
and benefiting its users. Every time Congress has reau¬ 
thorized the program, it has expanded its scope, to the 
point where one-quarter of the funds are now spent on 
non-highway programs. And if the Obama administra¬ 
tion has its way, the program will double in size, spend¬ 
ing highway users’ money on endless high-speed rail 
boondoggles and even more transit and other non-high- 
way purposes. 

Advocates of devolution are on the right track, in that 
most highways, all urban transit, and certainly things 
like sidewalks, bikeways, and recreational trails are the 
province of state and local government, not Washington. 
Without the lure of “free federal money,” states and cities 
will have much greater incentive to make cost-effective 
choices (flexible bus rapid transit rather than costly and 
inflexible light rail systems, for instance). In addition, 
their own dollars, unencumbered by costly federal man¬ 
dates, will go 20 to 30 percent further than federal dollars. 

The Interstate system is different, in that its benefits 
are truly national in scope. It can and should be paid for 
solely by its users, thereby having no net effect on the 
federal budget deficit. But devolving the rest of the cur¬ 
rent federal surface transportation program to the states 
would have a modestly positive impact on the deficit, 
especially to the extent that in the last three years almost 
$35 billion in federal general-fund money has been 
added to what the federal user taxes bring in, to support 
the bloated scope of the current program. 

But the Interstate system is wearing out, much of its 
design is obsolete, and it is woefully short of the capac¬ 
ity needed to support projected population and eco¬ 
nomic growth in coming decades. Hence, it makes sense 
to refocus the federal program on a second-generation 
Interstate system for the 21st century: Interstate 2.0. 
Much of the cost of this program will go for reconstruc¬ 
tion and widening, as well as replacing obsolete inter¬ 
changes conducive to bottlenecks. But the map also 
needs to be redrawn, reflecting where economic activity 
takes place today and tomorrow, not where it was in the 
1940s. That will involve upgrading a number of high¬ 
ways in what is now called the National Highway Sys¬ 
tem to full Interstate standards. 

There’s an old adage in politics that “you can’t fight 
something with nothing.” Fiscal conservatives rightly 
oppose the administration’s high-speed rail and “livabil¬ 
ity” programs as boondoggles. But instead of just being 
the party of “no,” fiscal conservatives need something 
bold and meaningful to be for. Interstate 2.0 should be 
that alternative. And by restoring the Highway Trust 
Fund to the original concept, conservatives can also 
rebuild the trust of the voting public. ♦ 
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J. Pierpont Morgan’s library, New York 


Speaking of Vblumes 

Praising , or burying, the book? by Edward Short 


R ecently, I was having lunch 
with a friend in the cafe of 
the Morgan Library when 
the topic of electronic books 
came up. We all have friends with whom 
we cannot discuss cer¬ 
tain things, but I had no 
idea that this particular 
friend was fond of those 
barbarous contraptions 
that are threatening to 
wreck the book trade. 

No sooner did the Kindle topic come 
up than it nearly ruined an otherwise 
festive lunch. In the future, whenever I 
am with this otherwise agreeable young 
woman, and the K-word surfaces, I shall 
know to change the subject instanter. 

It was ironic that this dispute should 
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have occurred in the Morgan because 
the old tycoon’s library is one of the 
great shrines of the book. Certainly, I 
have very fond memories of the place: 
When I was first trying to write as an 
adolescent I remember 
seeing one of Alexan¬ 
der Pope’s manuscripts 
there—a mess of cross- 
outs and corrections— 
and thinking to myself: 
If so polished an author 
as Pope had to write and rewrite, and 
rewrite again, to knock his things into 
shape, there was hope for us all. And 
then I remember reading the spines of 
all those glorious books: Here indeed 
were realms of gold, and I could not wait 
to mine them. 

Twenty years from now, 50 years from 
now, will anyone feel the same passion¬ 
ate emulation on seeing anything that 
the Kindle produces? Will any of our 


tycoons build private libraries to house 
Kindle books? Will anyone care to see 
the e-manuscripts of Kindle authors? 
With such gloomy thoughts, I took up 
the two-volume Oxford Companion to the 
Book with high hopes, certain that the 
volumes would be, at once, informative 
and entertaining. Alas, they are not as 
good as they might have been. 

Oxford should never have handed 
this project off to academics. What 
was needed was an editor like Charles 
Arnold-Baker (1918-2009), the brilliant 
barrister whose Companion to British His¬ 
tory is one of the glories of 20th-century 
scholarship precisely because it was not 
the product of academic consensus. 
(In fact, it was Oxford that first com¬ 
missioned Arnold-Baker to write his 
Companion —though later he decided 
to go with a smaller, more sympathetic 
publisher after OUP tried to muffle his 
unfashionable views. Once he made the 
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move, a printer assured him that he had 
made the right choice, if only because 
being published by Oxford was like 
going to bed with a duchess: The privi¬ 
lege was greater than the pleasure.) 

The Oxford Companion to the Book 
ought to have been an adventurous, fun, 
surprising tour d’horizon. Instead, the 
general editors turned it into a librar¬ 
ian’s survey. And rather than pursuing 
unexplored avenues that might have 
led readers to see their subject anew, the 
editors decided to confine the Compan¬ 
ion to three predictable sections: one on 
the history of the book, one on technical 
aspects of the book, and one on miscel¬ 
laneous people and things related to the 
book. Thus, the editors give us the his¬ 
tory of the book in Hungary, Poland, 
Germany, Switzerland, the Baltic states, 
the Balkan states, Korea, sub-Saharan 
Africa, Japan, New Zealand, Austra¬ 
lia, Russia, and Ireland. They give us 
earnest essays on paper, printing, and 
bookbinding. And they end with an 
encyclopedia offering entries on pub¬ 
lishers, libraries, illustrators, and other 
book-related matters already sufficiendy 
covered in more authoritative reference 
books, particularly the Oxford Dictionary 
of National Biography. 

The Marxist bias of many essays 
is striking. On the Balkan states, 
for example, the authors note that 
although the Soviet Union closed 
down all private publishers and print¬ 
ers when they got their hands on these 
places after World War II, “communist 
ideology contributed to creating a cul¬ 
tural infrastructure of schools, public 
libraries, book clubs and so on.” And 
of course, once the market economy 
replaced Soviet socialism, “the num¬ 
bers of bookshops in all the countries 
fell”—though the authors omit to men¬ 
tion that this was the result of the rise 
of book chains and online shops, both 
of which continue to flourish. 

In her article on the book in Russia, 
Ukraine, and Belarus, Christine Thomas 
interjects a welcome note of realism: 
“One of the Soviet media’s cliches—that 
the USSR was ‘the world’s foremost 
nation of readers’—could in many ways 
be justified. The book industry had few 
rivals worldwide in number of titles 
and copies published.” Moreover, the 


Soviets were adept at removing illiteracy 
from their vast territories. “Yet for seven 
decades,” Thomas reminds readers, “the 
book was essentially the ideological tool 
of a totalitarian state.” 

On the history of the book in Ger¬ 
many, John Flood quotes Luther’s con¬ 
viction that printing was “the greatest 
and the latest gift of God, for by this 
means God seeks to extend the cause 
of true religion to the ends of the earth 
and to make it available in all regions.” 
Since Scripture was of the essence of 
Luther’s “true religion,” it is not sur¬ 
prising that, between 1520 and 1526, 
70 percent of titles published in Ger¬ 
many took up the issue of the impor¬ 
tance of Scripture for the laity. By 1520, 
Flood points out, 32 tracts by Luther 
had been published in 500 editions, 
“and within a few years a quarter of all 
German publications appeared under 
his name. Before he died, more than 3 
million copies of his writings, exclud¬ 
ing his Bible translations, had been 
printed.” Matthew Arnold called Mar¬ 
tin Luther the “Philistine of genius in 
religion,” but by any chalk, he was an 
astonishingly prolific Philistine. 

T he weakest is the encyclopedic sec¬ 
tion, where many of the entries are 
either banal or ludicrous. Under colour¬ 
ing hook , for example, the editors tell us 
that this is “a book printed with line art, 
for a reader to colour at will, originally 
with paint, subsequently with crayons.” 
And then there is this gem under pornog¬ 
raphy: “The question of what constitutes 
pornography remains a representational 
conundrum.” Omissions also abound: 
There is no entry, for example, for peri¬ 
odical literature, or for Vivian Ridler, the 
last of the great Oxford printers. And 
the entry for the British Museum—cer¬ 
tainly a place of huge interest to anyone 
interested in books—is threadbare. 

The strongest pieces can be found 
among the essays. N. G. Wilson is 
good on the history of the book in 
Byzantium; Harold Love has lively 
things to say on the manuscript after 
the coming of print; and Brian Cum¬ 
mings is brilliant on the book as sym¬ 
bol. After detailing the care that most 
civilized societies have shown the 
book, Cummings writes: 


Alongside the exceptional invest¬ 
ment in the preservation of the book 
perhaps also should he placed the cor¬ 
responding urge to destruction. The 
practice of book burning goes back to 
at least the Qing dynasty in China in 
the 2nd century B.c. In Christianity, 
burning physical books is virtually 
synonymous with the pronounce¬ 
ment of bans on heretical ideas. The 
books of Priscillian of Avila were 
burned in 383, and those of Nestorius 
within a generation. The simultane¬ 
ous combustion of the heretic’s works 
with the consumption of his body 
on the stake was a material symbol 
of the purging of abstract ideas: Jan 
Hus was burned with his books at the 
Council of Constance in 1415, and 
the same council ordered Wyclif’s 
bones to be exhumed and burned 
alongside his writings. 

Nevertheless, such incendiary 
resolve was not always triumphant. 
As Cummings notes, “Just as Pedro 
Berruguete’s 1480 painting (now in 
the Prado) of... proceedings against 
the Cathars showed St. Dominic’s 
works preserved intact alongside the 
charred detritus of the Cathar texts, 
so Foxe reports a burning of Tyndale’s 
Testaments in 1526 in which the 
precious books simply refused to 
catch fire.” 

Whether our own books will survive 
the bonfire that the e-book is readying 
is, of course, anyone’s guess. But no one 
will come away with any fresh insights 
from the article included here, where the 
authors ask: 

What is a book? ... Are all the MS 
books and other documents catalogued 
and uncatalogued in an archive, one 
large book? Are games, telephone 
directories, interactive narratives, or 
the results of data mining, books? 
What roles do the author, the reader, 
and the medium play? For example, 
does the ever-changing content, book¬ 
marks, and hyperlinks in an iPhone 
constitute a new, irreplicable book? 

Here is the jejune thinking behind 
so much of the abandonment of the 
traditional book. Many might wish to 
redefine the book along these trendy, 
trivial lines; the rest of us must stand 
by Milton’s definition: “A good book 
is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit... treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life.” ♦ 
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Washington Slept Here? 

What happens when propaganda 
replaces history, by Ryan L. Cole 



President Washington’s residence, 2010 


Philadelphia 
n 1790, when the capital tempo¬ 
rarily relocated to Philadelphia, 
financier Robert Morris offered 
his home to President Washing¬ 
ton. The chief executive, who regarded 
the property as “the best single house 
in the City,” gladly accepted. 

During the following decade, Wash¬ 
ington, and then John Adams, con¬ 
ducted the fledgling nation’s business, 
and established the traditions of the 
presidency, in Morris’s mansion near 
the corner of Sixth and Market Streets. 
After the federal government moved 
to its new capital city on a swampy 
patch of land by the Potomac River 
in 1800, the house passed through 
the hands of various owners before 
being demolished in 1832—and sub¬ 
sequently lost to memory. Today, how¬ 
ever, almost two centuries after it was 
reduced to rubble, the Philadelphia 
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White House—or a vague approxima¬ 
tion of it—has been resurrected. 

Officially unveiled in December, the 
President’s House partially reconstructs 
the building’s skeleton in an effort to 
chronicle life in the first executive man¬ 
sion. But the saga behind the recon¬ 
struction—a battle over whom and what 
to honor—is a story unto itself, one that 
offers a cautionary lesson for those who 
attempt to see the past through the 
politicized lens of the present. 

The project, originally scheduled 
to open in 2006, is the culmination of 
a nearly decade-long debate ignited 
by the discovery of the architectural 
footprint of the house in 2002. 
Historians had a vague idea of its 
location, but the exact whereabouts 
were unclear until archaeological 
excavations in preparation for the 
construction of a new facility to 
house the Liberty Bell (and extensive 
independent research by historian 
Edward Lawler) revealed that the 


entrance to the proposed Liberty Bell 
Center abutted the back of the original 
structure. This revelation revved up 
local interest in the house and its 
former residents who, in addition to 
Washington and Adams, also included 
Richard Penn, the British general 
William Howe, Benedict Arnold, and 
crucially, given the fact that the Liberty 
Bell’s new home would touch the site of 
their quarters, Washington’s slaves. 

Originally, the National Park Ser¬ 
vice—which oversees Independence 
National Historic Park, the acreage 
that encompasses most of the remain¬ 
ing buildings central to the found¬ 
ing—had only minimal plans to mark 
the site. But under intense pressure 
from Philadelphia activists, includ¬ 
ing the Avenging the Ancestors Coali¬ 
tion—an organization describing itself 
as “descendents of the victims of the 
greatest holocaust in the history of 
humankind,” led by Michael Coard, 
an attorney who has represented the 
celebrated cop-killer Mumia Abu- 
Jamal—Philadelphia congressman 

Chaka Fattah shepherded legislation 
through Congress mandating that the 
Park Service create a plan to interpret 
the President’s House and its inhabit¬ 
ants. The Park Service then began the 
process of determining what aspects of 
the site’s history to emphasize. 

That’s when all hell broke loose. 

“I always felt the controversial and 
difficult part of the process would 
be striking the appropriate balance 
between the presidencies of George 
Washington and John Adams and slav¬ 
ery,” says Lawler, the historian whose 
research constitutes most of what is 
known about the house. 

His hunch was right. The pre¬ 
liminary vision for the site, which 
included Washington’s slaves but 
failed to acknowledge the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of the site of their quarters with 
the present location of the Liberty 
Bell, was unveiled during a conten¬ 
tious public meeting in 2003 and met 
with angry opposition. That particu¬ 
lar plan was abandoned, but Congress 
approved $3.6 million for the project, 
and Philadelphia and the Delaware 
River Port Authority soon joined in as 
partners and pitched in millions more. 
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ticularly on the lives of Washington’s 
slaves. When the narrative strays from 
this particular subject it remains fix¬ 
ated on race and class. 

Philadelphia and the Park Service 
were correct to underline the tension 
between the Founders’ vision of lib¬ 
erty and the broken promise of slavery. 
But the exclusivity of their approach 
neglects much of the home’s rich his- 


essential point that he was a man of his 
times who wrestled with the hypocrisy 
of slavery is nowhere to be seen. 

Additionally, the interpretation of 
the house is arguably incongruent with 
Congress’s original mandate, which 
does not mention the creation of a slav¬ 
ery monument. 

“If Congress had intended the 
National Park Service to create a 
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President Washington’s residence, ca. 1795 


A trail of reworked designs, loud 
demonstrations, angry public meet¬ 
ings, and delayed opening dates fol¬ 
lowed. Always at the heart of the debate 
was the issue of what role slavery would 
play relative to the presidency of the 
United States. And constantly hover¬ 
ing around the argument was the poli¬ 
tics of race. The reaction to the final 
draft of the project, introduced during 
a public forum in early 2010, was typi¬ 
cal: Attendees objected to the use of a 
white-owned construction company 
to build the monument, and rejected 
the plan as too light on slavery and too 
soft on George Washington. As docu¬ 
mented by the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
one resident discarded the term Presi¬ 
dent’s House and, instead, labeled it “a 
house of horror.” 

“Where is the rape? Where is the 
brutality?” asked another. 

Of course, not all interested parties 
believed that the monument’s potential 
downfall was the lack of emphasis on 
slavery. Rob Morris, a descendant of the 
man who lent the house to Washington, 
accused planners of trying to “confuse 
George Washington with Bull Connor. 

... They are fanning race hatred. This 
is not about my ancestor, but about 
teaching people to hate each other for 
things they can do nothing about.” 

Amid these competing interests, 
and after many delays, Philadelphia 
and the Park Service finally cut the rib¬ 
bon on the monument in December. 
The final cost was $11.2 million. And 
in the end, which vision triumphed? 

Although not exclusively about slav¬ 
ery, Philadelphia’s “President’s House” 
has little to do with the presidency. 
Instead of a full reproduction of the 
structure—as would have been done in, 
say. Colonial Williamsburg—the fin¬ 
ished product is a mishmash that par¬ 
tially reconstructs pieces of the walls, 
complete with unframed windows to 
alternatively give visitors the impres¬ 
sion of a partially completed house or 
an abstract piece of contemporary art 
sitting uncomfortably in the shadow of 
Independence Hall. 

Inside the open space are video 
presentations and interpretive panels 
focusing generally on slavery during 
the founding of the nation, and par¬ 


tory, and almost entirely crowds out its 
other occupants. Missing completely 
are the stories of Penn, the colonial 
lieutenant governor of Pennsylvania; 
Howe, who set up office here when 
the British occupied Philadelphia dur¬ 
ing 1777-78; Arnold, who hatched his 
treasonous plot within these very walls; 
and Morris, whose own wealth clothed 
and fed Washington’s army during the 
darkest days of the Revolution. And 
little is mentioned of Adams, who 
opposed slavery, or his wife, Abigail, 
who was a vocal abolitionist. 

All of this might have made for a 
three-dimensional recounting of the 
story of the President’s House. Instead, 
visitors are left with a myopic inter¬ 
pretation of an important fragment of 
American history. George Washington, 
who in keeping slaves in Philadelphia 
flouted Pennsylvania law, is seen not 
as the father of his country but a law¬ 
breaking bondsman. The subtle but 


National Slavery Memorial, I think 
they would have explicitly said so,” says 
Lawler, who, during the public debate, 
argued that the final product should be 
a presidential site with a strong slavery 
component. Instead, the site is a slav¬ 
ery memorial with a minute presiden¬ 
tial component. Rosalyn McPherson, 
who managed the project for the city 
and Independence National Historical 
Park, defends the focus: “There was 
not much space to convey a story, but 
many demands,” she said. “Everything 
gets honorable mention, but you can’t 
go in depth in a site like this.” 

Of course, there are many stories 
here. And the focus on slavery, and 
the insistence on superimposing 
current views on centuries-old his¬ 
tory, squander a rare opportunity to 
chronicle the creation of the execu¬ 
tive branch and the lives of a host of 
figures central to the beginnings of 
the United States of America. ♦ 
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Asian Tide 

The oceangoing phase of long-range Chinese strategy. 

by Daniel Blumenthal 



‘Struggle Hard to Build Up a Mighty Navy’ 


O ver a decade ago, a bipar¬ 
tisan coalition of politi¬ 
cal and opinion leaders 
marshaled arguments in 
support of Bill Clinton’s policy of grant¬ 
ing China permanent 
normal trading rela¬ 
tions, a necessary step 
in China’s entry into 
the World Trade Orga¬ 
nization. China’s WTO 
ascension marked the 
grand denouement of a 
decades-long U.S. policy begun by Rich¬ 
ard Nixon. The United States would 
engage China to help it join the “family 
of nations.” China’s entry into the World 
Trade Organization marked the final 
step in China’s long march from Maoist 
autarky to global trading nation. 

Proponents of the policy made three 
broad claims. First, further engaging 
in trade with China would benefit the 


Daniel Blumenthal is director of Asian 
Studies at the American Enterprise Institute. 


U.S. economy. Second, by joining the 
WTO, China would grant its citizens 
economic freedom, which would inevi¬ 
tably lead to political freedom. And 
finally, and most boldly, proponents 
such as then-National 
Security Advisor Sam¬ 
uel Berger claimed that 
China’s entry into the 
WTO would not just 
improve economic wel¬ 
fare but also improve 
U.S. national security. 
The logic of this last, most ambitious, 
claim was twofold. First, a China that 
enjoyed economic freedom would grant 
its citizens more political freedom. A 
freer China would feel more pressure to 
accept the international rules that main¬ 
tain international order. Second, even if 
China grew stronger militarily, the coun¬ 
try would be so intertwined within the 
international system that it would have 
no choice but to use its strength to help 
provide the international public goods 
that keep the global order functioning. 


National security skeptics viewed this 
logic as flawed. Indeed, China’s growing 
wealth would provide the basis for Bei¬ 
jing to generate greater military power, 
but it was far from obvious that China 
would use that power to uphold a liberal 
international order that was fashioned 
by the West. The skeptics were granted 
a number of concessions, including leg¬ 
islation requiring the Department of 
Defense to report annually on China’s 
military power. And some ten Penta¬ 
gon reports later, the skeptics seem to 
have the better of the argument. Few 
China policymakers or China analysts 
doubt anymore that, unless the United 
States rebuilds its Pacific forces, China’s 
military may become second to none in 
Asia. But Pentagon reports on China’s 
military power are by their nature cir¬ 
cumscribed, fragmentary, and cautious. 
And the scholarly debates the reports 
have inspired are mostly narrow in 
focus and event-driven. 

China’s growing military power 
is thus easy to dismiss as a threat to 
American security. For example, China 
tested an antisatellite weapon to great 
fanfare, but so what? It is one weapon 
against the overwhelming space power 
of the United States. China is deploy¬ 
ing three new submarines a year, but 
why does that matter? Most recendy, the 
commander of the Pacific Command, 
Admiral Robert Willard, confirmed that 
China is deploying a land-based ballistic 
missile that can accurately and lethally 
target U.S. surface ships and carriers. 
Sounds ominous, but would the Chinese 
really strike a carrier? 

The community of analysts, military 
officers, scholars, and officials interested 
and concerned about China’s military 
power is growing, but for those just join¬ 
ing the conversation, diving into the 
topic can be daunting. China optimists, 
moreover, argue that there is noth¬ 
ing disturbing about China’s growing 
power. It can be used for good purposes. 
Concerns about China are downplayed 
in part because Pentagon reports are not 
asked to comment on the most essential 
question: Is China building a military 
that contributes to international secu¬ 
rity, or is it building a military that is 
undermining it? 

Two scholars at the Naval War 


Red Star Over the Pacific 

China’s Rise and the Challenge 
to U.S. Maritime Strategy 

by Toshi Yoshlliara & 
James R. Holmes 
Naval Institute, 304 pp., $36.95 
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College, Toshi Yoshihara and James 
Holmes, have done a signal service 
by providing an initial answer to this 
question. They do so in three ways. 
First, they have mined both the Eng¬ 
lish and Chinese language publications 
about the People’s Liberation Army 
Navy (PLAN) to piece together a per¬ 
suasive facsimile of a Chinese maritime 
strategy. Second, they measure that 
strategy against Washington’s own. 
Third, they begin to provide an answer 
to the central question: Is the Chinese 
maritime strategy aimed at the provi¬ 
sion of public good? 

Yoshihara and Holmes hint at an 
answer, and in a refreshing break from 
the scholarly detachment the policy 
community has come to expect from 
academics, they make plain that the cen¬ 
tral purpose of this book is to help “the 
United States manage a disturbance to 
the regional order” caused by China’s 
impressive naval modernization. Put 
simply, China’s maritime strategy is 
upending regional order, and Holmes 
and Yoshihara want to help policymak¬ 
ers and military officers think through 
the proper counterstrategies. 

Their central argument is that Chi¬ 
nese navalists are heavily influenced 
by the work of Alfred Thayer Mahan, 
the naval nationalist who famously 
influenced Theodore Roosevelt (as 
he pushed for more overseas posses¬ 
sions), Kaiser Wilhelm II, and the 
Imperial Japanese Navy. “Mahanians” 
are thus not a group of liberal inter¬ 
nationalists interested in fashioning 
a navy that contributes to global pub¬ 
lic good. Certainly, China benefits as 
much as any country from the smooth 
functioning of the maritime trad¬ 
ing system; but like Mahan, its naval 
strategists are not optimistic that the 
rules of trade and open access to com¬ 
merce are self-enforcing. Rather, great 
sea powers need to secure access to 
markets “through the force of arms.” 

It is worth quoting, as the authors 
do, Mahan at length on this point: 
Command of the sea is “that overbear¬ 
ing power on the sea which drives the 
enemy’s flag from it... and which, by 
controlling the great common, closes 
the highways by which commerce 
moves to and fro from the enemy’s 


shores.” A truly great power must be 
able, first, to secure access to markets 
and, second, to prevent an enemy from 
doing the same by overwhelming his 
fleet with naval power. 

Yoshihara and Holmes help clarify 
Chinese strategy by gently dispensing 
with a term introduced by American 
analysts that has driven much of the 
debate over Chinese strategy. The term 
of art in the American security lexicon 
is that the People’s Liberation Army 
has an “anti-access strategy.” The idea 
behind “anti-access” is that China is 
developing a panoply of capabilities— 
ballistic and cruise missiles, submarines, 
antiaircraft weaponry—that it will use 
to attack Taiwan and keep the American 
military away from the Taiwan Strait. 
But that is far too narrow a description 
of Chinese strategy, argue Yoshihara and 
Holmes. Sure, the People’s Liberation 
Navy is trying to deny the U.S. Navy the 
ability to operate near China’s shores— 
all navies do that—but denying a power 
its military objectives “opens the way 
for a ... fleet to exercise command in 
its own right.” And China’s Mahanians 
are not simply after the unification of 
Taiwan. Rather, as a great power, China 
wants assured access to key sources of 
commerce and to secure the routes upon 
which that commerce flows. 

Y oshihara and Holmes urge read¬ 
ers to imagine a strategy defined 
by geographic concentric circles. First, 
China will want to command the waters 
around its periphery. This includes the 
Yellow, South, and East China Seas, or 
what China calls the “near seas.” Second, 
after Beijing is confident that it controls 
access to the areas around its shores, it 
will become a truly seafaring nation— 
one that can access and command what 
it calls the “far seas,” a geographic region 
that includes the main sources of its nat¬ 
ural resource and maritime trade. This 
means that the Chinese Navy is turn¬ 
ing its attention, full steam ahead, to the 
Indian Ocean and the countries that sit 
astride it. If, as Yoshihara and Holmes 
argue, the Chinese are true Mahanians, 
they will never allow other powers to 
control access to the Indian Ocean’s 
routes of ingress and egress. Rather, they 
will require and seek the capacity to use 


overbearing power against those who 
might interfere with their commercial 
routes. This explanation of China’s turn 
to the west seems altogether plausible 
given the PLA’s interest in control of the 
South China Sea and its nuclear subma¬ 
rine base at Hainan Island. 

This picture of Chinese strategy is so 
shockingly at variance with contempo¬ 
rary thinking about maritime strategy 
that the temptation to dismiss it will be 
strong. As Yoshihara and Holmes point 
out, “Westerners ... agree with Nor¬ 
man Angell (famous for declaring war 
a thing of the past on the eve of World 
War I) that the world has largely tran¬ 
scended power politics.” Battle fleets 
meant to defeat an enemy competing 
over command of the seas are irrel¬ 
evant. Our own maritime strategy is 
suffused with such thought: It declares 
that we are in an era of a thousand- 
ship navy comprised of fleets from 
all over the world coming together to 
police the maritime commons together. 
In the contemporary Western liberal 
mind, the commons are not some¬ 
thing to be commanded; they are a 
public good to be upheld by all respon¬ 
sible nations. The prime mission of the 
thousand-ship navy is not to defeat an 
enemy navy decisively—Yoshihara and 
Holmes remind us that the thousand- 
ship navy has been renamed the Global 
Maritime Partnership because the term 
“navy” sounded too bellicose to many 
potential partners—but the main pur¬ 
pose of maritime strategy now is to 
clear the sea lanes of pirates and con¬ 
duct humanitarian missions, thereby 
making the world safe for commerce. 

Even the Chinese, our defense lead¬ 
ers are quick to remind us, are becom¬ 
ing liberal internationalists; they are 
conducting antipiracy missions around 
the Gulf of Aden. Surely the Chinese 
understand that it is not in their inter¬ 
ests to undermine good order at sea! The 
idea of navies visiting upon each other 
overbearing destruction in the service of 
sea control and assured access sounds so 
anachronistic—so 19th century—that it 
is difficult for the postmodern Western 
mind to accept that anyone can think in 
these terms. 

But wait! caution Yoshihara and 
Holmes. Let’s understand what the 
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Chinese are actually saying and doing. 
They appear to have a definition of the 
commons at odds with that provided by 
Western property law and commonly 
used by contemporary Western foreign 
policy hands. Western analysts define 
the commons as shared space that no 
one owns and from which everyone ben¬ 
efits; for Chinese naval strategists, how¬ 
ever, the commons is something a great 
power must control. The authors quote 
many Chinese officers, including Major 
General Jiang Shiliang, who believes 
that it is incumbent upon a sea power to 
have “absolute control of strategic 
passages traversed by vital goods” 
and “absolute command” of criti¬ 
cal waters and geographic assets. 
China is not prepared to leave the 
protection of the “wide common 
over which men may pass in all 
directions,” as Admiral Mahan 
described the sea, to the tender 
mercies of a hostile U.S. Navy. 

And how might the Chinese go 
about the project of “controlling 
strategic passages” and obtaining 
“absolute command” of critical 
waters and geography? The Chi¬ 
nese Navy will keep U.S. naval 
forces at bay by utilizing its grow¬ 
ing undersea force, its land-based 
antiship ballistic missiles, and 
its many antiship cruise missiles 
fired off surface and subsurface ships. 
With antiship cruise and ballistic mis¬ 
siles fired from land or sea, China may 
be able to whittle down the U.S. Navy 
far into the Pacific while preparing for a 
Mahan-like decisive engagement closer 
to Chinese waters. And if China suc¬ 
ceeds in retaking Taiwan—a foremost 
objective of those Chinese Mahanians— 
it can place naval assets on the island. 
Together with its already substantial 
base on Hainan island, Chinese naval 
assets on Taiwan can render the Luzon 
Strait in the Philippine Sea impassable 
for the U.S. Navy. In this scenario the 
Chinese will have created enough stra¬ 
tegic depth to probe the thinly defended 
north through the Ryukyu Islands, and 
conduct operations in the southern part 
of the South China Sea near Luzon. 
The U.S. Navy would be dispersed and 
forced into a defensive crouch. 

As Yoshihara and Holmes point out, 


by “driving up the costs of entry” of 
the U.S. Navy, the Chinese can deter 
U.S. involvement in Asian waters and 
impose local dominance long enough to 
realize such strategic objectives as exert¬ 
ing more sea control westward into the 
Indian Ocean. They describe how, with 
a strong undersea force, and cruise and 
ballistic missiles, China can make criti¬ 
cal passageways no-go zones for the U.S. 
Navy. And they make a persuasive case 
that sea denial inexorably opens the 
way to greater command of the sea. But 
while they argue that denying important 


seas to the U.S. Navy provides China 
with the possibility of sea control, they do 
not describe how China would conduct 
a Mahanian-style engagement that will 
overpower the U.S. Navy. 

How does China engage the United 
States in a major fleet engagement with¬ 
out a major fleet? The answer provided 
here is that China is adapting Mahan’s 
ideas to Chinese, particularly Maoist, 
strategic traditions. The Chinese Navy 
will dominate using a form of guer¬ 
rilla naval techniques. To be sure, it is 
not obvious that guerrilla tactics at sea 
would have the same effects as those 
that drive an enemy from one’s home¬ 
land. And if they did, the question still 
remains: How does China control the 
seas with the missile and undersea force 
the authors describe? To command the 
sea, in the Mahan sense, China will 
need to have bases, the ability to protect 
convoys, and to exert control farther 


afield. Eventually, to command the sea, 
China will have to defeat enemies at 
greater distances and convince weaker 
powers that China is able to provide 
them with security. 

It is likely that Yoshihara and 
Holmes omit a Chinese concept of sea 
control conducive to providing others 
with security for a simple reason: The 
Chinese don’t have one. Maybe the 
Chinese are Maoist guerrillas at sea, 
looking to tear down the U.S. Navy’s 
ability to provide security to its allies 
and maintain the maritime trading sys¬ 
tem, without providing an alter¬ 
native. If the Chinese succeed 
at command of the sea through 
guerilla tactics, the world will 
look quite different than it does 
today. Beijing will have knocked 
down a system without building 
up a new one. In such a scenario, 
a nationalist China will vie with 
other powers for access to vital 
passageways and sources of com¬ 
merce. This is a far different 
vision of global order than the 
one articulated by the 2007 U.S. 
Maritime Strategy. Indeed, it is a 
recipe for global disorder. 

Yoshihara and Holmes suc¬ 
ceed in their primary mission: to 
help the United States manage a 
disturbance to the regional order. 
Red Star Over the Pacific is the most 
comprehensive study of Chinese mari¬ 
time strategy to date. They take seri¬ 
ously Chinese concepts of sea control, 
as well as China’s deep engagement with 
long-dead maritime thinkers. And they 
draw a stark contrast between a U.S. 
maritime strategy overwhelmed by lib¬ 
eral internationalist thinking, in which 
potential enemies are but one item on 
a list of problems to manage, some¬ 
where between economic inequality and 
natural disasters. China’s maritime strat¬ 
egy is rather more martial, with plans 
for command of the seas stretching far¬ 
ther and farther from China’s shores. 

When comparing the Chinese and 
American maritime strategies, you can 
only conclude that America wants to 
jump into the postmodern 21st century 
in which nations ain’t gonna study war 
no more—while China tugs it back into 
the bellicosity of centuries past. ♦ 
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Atlantic Crossing 

How and when Europe took note of American art. 


by James Gardner 


A s an American, I’ve 
never really given much 
thought to how the rest 
of the world—by which 
I mean Europe—viewed American 
art of the early 20th century. What 
they thought of such mid-cen¬ 
tury movements as Abstract 
Expressionism is well known: 

The very title of Serge Guil- 
baut’s paranoid account, How 
New York Stole the Idea of 
Modem Art (1983), succeeds, 
if nothing else, in encapsulat¬ 
ing how he and many other 
Europeans viewed, and con¬ 
tinue to view, the meteoric 
rise of American culture in the 
postwar years. That was the 
first moment when Europeans 
could no longer console them¬ 
selves that, whatever America 
might claim in wealth, might, 
or sheer numbers, it lacked in 
culture and that certain something 
that Old Europe had and we cowboys 
would never get. 

By around 1950 it began to be scan¬ 
dalously apparent, however, that the 
traditional posture of apprentice to 
master that most Americans adopted 
when they went abroad would no lon¬ 
ger do, that we had now become the 
masters of the international avant- 
garde. But what about the genera¬ 
tion or two before the rise of the New 
York School? Ordinarily, you would 
have to go to Europe to discover what 
European curators felt about the art 
in question; for once, though, they 
have come to us, mounting the Whit¬ 
ney’s latest offering: Modern Life: 
Edward Hopper and His Time. This 


Modern Life 

Edward Hopper and His Time 
Whitney Museum of American Art 
Through April 10 



James Gardner recently translated Vida’s 
Christiad (I Tatti Renaissance Library). 


‘Chinese Restaurant’ (1915) by Max Weber 

exhibition is intended for Europeans, 
and though it now finishes its tour in 
New York, it originated in Hamburg 
and continued on to Rotterdam. 

The presence of Hopper in the title 
is somewhat inapt. For though he has 
more paintings on view than anyone 
else, he is only one of several dozen 
artists—some of them very gifted— 
included in this show. The reason for 
the title, I suppose, is twofold. First, 
the Whitney feels it needs to mount 
an exhibition with Hopper in the 
title roughly every two years. Second, 
though it would not be fair to say that 
the Europeans are crazy for Hop¬ 
per (as they are for, say, Jerry Lewis 
or Paul Auster), he is unique among 
prewar artists in that some Europeans 
have actually heard of him, whereas 
they are unlikely to have heard of 


many, or perhaps any, of the other art¬ 
ists in this show. 

It is quite remarkable that almost 
no one beyond the borders of the 
United States collects or studies any¬ 
thing that was produced within the 
United States much before 1945. The 
only exceptions are artists such as 
Copley, Whistler, and Cassatt, who 
lived much of their lives abroad and, 
for all intents and purposes, were 
European painters. But unless I am 
much mistaken, you will be hard put 
to find many paintings by Winslow 
Homer or Frederic Edwin Church 
outside the borders of the continental 
48. Regarding work produced after 
World War II, however, every¬ 
thing changes. Many a Euro¬ 
pean of means would merrily 
chuck the ancestral Canaletto 
or Poussin for a drip paint¬ 
ing by Jackson Pollock, to say 
nothing of a multiple by Jeff 
Koons or a deed of title to one 
of Matthew Barney’s puni- 
tively interminable videos. 

The position of American 
artists in the early years of the 
20th century was an odd one. 
Though they obediently took 
their marching orders from 
European Modernists, New 
York City, through which most 
of them passed and in which 
many chose to remain, was, by 
virtue of its subways and elevateds, 
its skyscrapers and electric lights, the 
most modern city in the world. And 
so, even as our artists had front-row 
seats to the most exciting evolution¬ 
ary development since the invention 
of agriculture, they were compelled 
to describe it in a formal language 
invented by others in the Old World. 

The one area in which we effort¬ 
lessly held our own was—perhaps not 
coincidentally—the newest and most 
mechanical of the arts: photography. 
And perhaps because, by its very 
nature, the medium lacked deeply 
entrenched traditions, powerful art¬ 
ists like Stieglitz and Steichen, Walker 
Evans and Aaron Siskind (all of 
whom are included in the exhibition) 
were able to use it as skillfully and 
inventively as any of their European 
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contemporaries. Indeed, in a work 
like “The Steerage” (1907), Alfred 
Stieglitz may fairly lay claim to hav¬ 
ing invented journalistic photogra¬ 
phy, and in the process being the first 
true Photographer of Modern Life, to 
paraphrase Baudelaire. 

As for the paintings that make 
up most of this 
exhibition—which 
also includes sculp¬ 
ture, drawings, and 
prints—there were, 
indeed, eminent art¬ 
ists among us in the 
first half of the 20th 
century, but they 
were fewer and far¬ 
ther between than we 
might wish to believe, 
and the output of even 
the best of them was 
apt to be spotty and 
inconsistent. One of 
the greatest American 
painters of the period 
was surely George 
Bellows, but he is 
represented by few 
works here, and not 
his best. “Introduc¬ 
ing John L. Sullivan” 
is a cartoonish depic¬ 
tion of an announcer 
standing in a box¬ 
ing ring before the 
match begins. And 
though charming 
and accomplished, 
this work bumps 
up against the limi¬ 
tations that beset other paint¬ 
ers related to the Ashcan School: 
George Luks, Everett Shin, and 
William J. Glackens. Modern life is 
depicted in a fashion far more demotic 
and working-class than anything ever 
attempted by their European coun¬ 
terparts, whether the Impressionists 
or their sundry successors. But the 
subject matter almost always gets the 
better of the form, with results that 
are often endearing, but hardly likely, 
then or now, to impress Europeans. 
By this point, towards the end of his 
all-too-brief career, Bellows’s paint 
texture had lost that pungent and 


greasy plenitude that was exemplified 
in earlier works. One wishes that the 
Europeans could have seen such ear¬ 
lier masterpieces as “Blue Snow the 
Battery” from 1910, or “Blue Morn¬ 
ing” from the year before. 

In the section called “Experiment 
and Abstraction,” we find the painter 


Max Weber fashioning a very skilled 
and creditable example of Synthetic 
Cubism in a work improbably titled 
“Chinese Restaurant” (1915). Stanton 
MacDonald-Wright and Marsden Hart¬ 
ley also do us proud, even though it 
must be said that they—more than any 
other painters in the show—are work¬ 
ing in a European idiom that the Euro¬ 
peans deployed with greater originality. 
Whether Georgia O’Keeffe should be 
included in this section is debatable, 
but it cannot be denied that—even 
after her limitations, mainly regarding 
paint texture, are acknowledged—she 
was an artist of striking power, almost 


as potent as the mythology that has 
developed around her. 

One area where American artists 
achieved true originality was in depic¬ 
tion of the machine aesthetic. Surely 
they were preceded in this goal by such 
European artists as Fernand Leger and 
the Futurists; but Charles Sheeler’s 
“River Rouge Plant” 
(1932) is almost Pouss- 
inesque in its geomet¬ 
ric punctilio. I would 
also draw attention to 
an exquisite view of 
Pittsburgh by Elsie 
Driggs, who, at least 
on the basis of this 
masterpiece, deserves 
to be better known. 

Which brings us 
finally to the star of the 
show: Edward Hop¬ 
per himself—a good 
painter, to be sure, but 
one who has never 
charmed me as much 
as he appears to charm 
everyone else, especially 
the Europeans. For 
them, notwithstanding 
his having spent most 
of his life in Greenwich 
Village, he has provided 
the one imperishable 
depiction of lAmerique 
profonde, the America of 
the hinterland, of small 
towns in the Middle 
West. For them he 
seems also to have cap¬ 
tured something of the 
wordless, suffocating despair of modern 
times. And often enough he hits home. 
But there is always something pallid 
and pedestrian in the formal textures 
of the works on view at the Whitney, as 
well as in their composition, that leaves 
me dissatisfied. 

I am not sure how this show was 
received by the Germans and Dutch 
who flocked to see it in Hamburg and 
Rotterdam. Perhaps it instilled in 
them a new interest in the work of our 
American forebears. But nothing in it 
can have prepared them for the out¬ 
burst of power that would be unleashed 
in the years after 1945. ♦ 
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Tale of Two Movies 

What the Best Picture Oscar® really tells us. 

by John Podhoretz 


A mong those who make 
their living watching mov¬ 
ies and writing about them, 
there seems to be a con¬ 
sensus that it is a matter of the grav¬ 
est moment. The King’s Speech appears 
likely to win the Best Picture Oscar on 
February 27 rather than The Social Net¬ 
work , and this, they believe, will prove 
to be a calamitous cultural event. 

The Facebook movie won almost 
every award given out by critics’ groups, 
but The King’s Speech has dominated the 
prizes given out by the associations that 
work in the film trade, and members 
of those associations also vote for the 
Academy Award, so the portents for the 
stuttering movie are very favorable. 

The Oscar mavens are heartsick 
about this. The cinema, they fear, is at 
a tipping point. People watch movies 
less, as they are diverted to other fare; 
The Social Network is the kind of film 
that could save it from irrelevance. It is a 
picture about the way we live now, about 
our times, about young people, about the 
compromises and choices they make. 
The King’s Speech, they sigh, is a cau¬ 
tious, careful, crowd-pleasing costumer 
that gazes back into a glorified past in 
which nincompoop royals with the 
petty defects of the young struggle while 
wearing nice costumes. Its triumph at 
the Oscars will be a stake in the heart of 
adventurous Hollywood. 

This is what happens when you 
take movies, and the awards they gen¬ 
erate, far too seriously: You imagine 
they are important in themselves when 
they are not. They are entertainments, 
and at times, how the viewing public 
treats them offers us some clues as to 
the general condition of the popular 
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culture and the nation encompassing 
it. Neither one of these movies has that 
kind of significance, and neither one 
deserves to be considered anything 
more than a clever entertainment. 

As it happens, The Social Network and 
The King’s Speech have nearly identical 
virtues and flaws. They are extraordi¬ 
narily well made and well conceived, 
and manage to convert two extremely 
boring subjects—the building of a web¬ 
site in one case, and elocution lessons 
in the other—into surprisingly grip¬ 
ping and dramatic fare. They are written 
glibly and with polish, and directed with 
snap and sizzle. One cannot praise the 
acting in them highly enough. 

Yet they’re both arrant nonsense. 
The King’s Speech tosses the jagged 
history of Britain in the 1930s into a 
blender and converts it into a tasty 
smoothie with a fine and sweet finish. 
It even concludes with England having 
embarked on a terrifying war against a 
military power far superior to it—and 
yet its king is bouncing jauntily to the 
applause of his underlings because he 
got through a radio broadcast discuss¬ 
ing the impending horror without stut¬ 
tering. It’s depressing to think people 
who know so little about the period 
are going to have their perceptions of it 
formed by this picture. 

For its part, The Social Network is a 
two-hour act of character assassination 
against Mark Zuckerberg based on the 
bitter claims of rival young people who 
don’t actually deserve any credit for the 
creation of the phenomenon the movie 
depicts. And far from being a tribute 
to the ingenuity and cleverness of the 
young, The Social Network is actually a 
generational assault by a compulsively 
holier-than-thou 49-year-old writer 
(Aaron Sorkin) on the supposed soul¬ 
lessness of the young. You can almost 


imagine Sorkin wagging his finger at 
Zuckerberg and saying, “You whipper- 
snapper, get off my virtual lawn.” 

Still, it is interesting that the battle 
for the Oscar has come down to these 
two pictures, because the one way in 
which they differ is their fundamental 
perspective on humanity. The King’s 
Speech is a tale of three good, brave, self- 
sacrificing people—the title character, 
his devoted wife, and the speech thera¬ 
pist to whom they both turn. The Social 
Network is a movie about driven, greedy, 
solipsistic people who are motivated by 
status anxiety, power hunger, and sex. 

The Social Network is awash in anger. 
It begins with a girl denouncing her 
Harvard boyfriend in incredibly harsh 
and cruel terms because he belittles her 
school, Boston University. “Dating you 
is like dating a Stairmaster,” she says, 
and then calls him a nasty name. This 
is Sorkin’s modus operandi as a writer; 
he creates mini-climaxes in every scene 
by having people yell at each other. The 
movie is full of confrontational moments 
of a kind that almost never happen in 
real life. No matter how realistic director 
David Fincher thinks The Social Network 
is, it’s just a standard-issue overheated 
melodrama. It makes its audience feel 
good by making them feel that they’re 
better than that jerk Mark Zuckerberg, 
even if he did make a billion dollars 
before his 25th birthday. 

The King’s Speech makes its audi¬ 
ence feel good by asking it to share in 
the triumph of George VI, and with 
the concomitant triumph of his thera¬ 
pist Lionel Logue in helping the king 
save the monarchy through the hard 
work and bravery needed to overcome 
his verbal affliction. These are men you 
end up admiring. The Social Network is 
about a man you ought to admire far 
more—Zuckerberg has changed the 
world, after all—but whom Fincher 
and Sorkin give you permission to look 
down upon scornfully. 

So the contest for the Oscar, which 
will probably be decided by the time you 
read these words, is less about the future 
of cinema versus its past, or the young 
versus the old, than about a movie that 
works hard to make you think well of 
its characters as opposed to a movie that 
directs you to think the worst. ♦ 
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“Polling nationally in the single digits, [Minnesota governor Tim] Pawlenty PARODY 

is trying to break out with strongly worded stands on deficit spending and 

national defense.... Hosting a gathering of young conservatives here this 

month, [he] delivered a tart critique of the nation’s mounting debt. He 

called it a ‘pile of poo.”’ —Minneapolis Star-Tribune, February 21, 2011 



Federal News Service 

...providing transcripts of the news when it happens 
TRANSCRIPT: 

Gov. Tim Pawlenty Q & A with national reporters. 

(March 1, 2011, 9:02 a.m.) 

Question: It’s a pleasure to have you here. Governor. What’s been your reaction 
to the unrest we're seeing in the Middle East, specifically in Libya.’ 

GOV. PAWLENTY: Look, let’s be clear. The president’s waffling is ding-a-ling. 
He’s acting like a big ’fraidycat. When it comes to Col. Qaddafi, I’m not going 
to be shy about calling this man a poopyhead. There, I said it. The sky didn't 
fall. I haven’t been hit by a bolt of lightning, have I? Read my lips: Qaddafi's a 
poopyhead, poopyhead, poopyhead. The American people want a president who's 
not afraid to tell the truth. 

Question: That’s a strongly worded stand, Governor. Aren t you worried that 
your tart critique will only worsen the threat ot Islamic terrorism.’ 

GOV. PAWLENTY: Terrorists have been spreading their vile cooties across the 
globe for like a gazillion years, literally. I’m totally not kidding. These are people 
who deserve—well. I'll get in trouble for saying this, but look They deserve 
noogies. And let me tell you this: I give noogies. Good, hard noogies. Make no 
mistake: We will deliver swift and effective boo-boos. 

When they say our brave men and women in uniform are imperialist running 
jackals of the Zionist entity, we need a president who’ll look those terrorists in 
the face and say, “That’s what you are, but what am I? Who's rubber here? Who s 
glue?” Let me be clear: When I’m president of the United States of America, the 
American people will not be glue. We 11 be rubber. And what bounces off us will 
stick to you, Mr. Smarty-Pants Terrorist. 

Question: Some critics in your own party say you were reluctant to cut taxes 
in Minnesota. 

GOV. PAWLENTY: The American people aren’t going to be fooled by these 
kids’ games. I think they know that my tax cuts were ginormous. They were 
humongouser than anybody’s. You want to compare tax cuts? Come on, 1 double- 
dare you. Let’s head out back of the school by the swing set and I'll whip out my 
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